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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Géthe 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOU3 MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES,’ 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE KOYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 





DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his a 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, AT MANCHESTER. 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote tne general advancement of 
Music upon his New aad Effective System ; also asa 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
{For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 
Director and Conductor ... Dr. Marx, fF ° 
Medical Adviser ... se ++ sss see see se eee eee one ©~CHARLES Chay, M.D. 
The Rev. J. B. Witkinson, of St. John’s Church, 


Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In. 
struction. 


Master of the General Educational Department ... 








CC ee 


§ Mr. Pows.t, assisted 
**L by Junior Masters. 
Dr. TENDALL. 

Dr. TENDALL. 

“*? Mr. WRIGLEY. 

ew. Dr. TenvaLy. 
Mons. Rocuter, 

“*? Mr. Brarp. 
Mons. VieuxTEmpPs, 

“*¢ Mr. Donovan, 

Mr. Dow inc. 

Dr. TenDat. 

Mr. Russet, 


Theory and Harmony ose ose ore see cee ane tee ote 
Pianoforte 
Organist =a 


Violin ws oe 


eT) 


CO ee eT eT | 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Violas. 6 soe ove 


Clarionet and Oboe ... 
Flute, and Piccolo ... 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... «+ ese see ove 
Concertina (German and English)  .2. w+ eee cee ane 
Vocal Classes .... 
Military Drill and Calisthenics 11. sss see see eee ane 
Librarian ase) eee cee cee we ee tte ote tee one 
Secretary to the College... 01. + see cee tee tee one 


ee Ty 


ee y 


Ce ee ee 


} Dr. Tenpaut, 
Sergt. FARRELL. 
Mr. 'T. Donovan, 


Mr. Squire, 
Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 

Consisting of 30, 49, or 50 Performers, is conducted by Dr. Mark, and composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the ** Little Men,” who 

rform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 
larpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 

THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 

Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
“ Little Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 





Dr. Marx begs to inform foung ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
rofession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
ing at his concerts. 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 


and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 


ing. 
trade or trained for the profession, 
Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
— by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
8. 
For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m. every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 


ERR ENGEL begs to announce that he has REMOVED 
from Bentinck Street, to No. 71 NEW BOND STREET, W.: 


MSS PALMER begs to announce to her friends and 


pupils that she has REMOVED to Sherwood Cottage, 25 Park Village East, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 








. ° 
UCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly.—Crowded houses every performance. Evening at 8. Saturday afternoon 
at 3. Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, 21 Piccadilly, from 10 till 5, 
Stalls, 38.; area, 2s.; gallery,1s. Books of the Words, 6d. each. Change of Pro- 
gramme. 
“The best entertainment in London.” 








HE LONDON TONIC SOL-FA CHOIR will give 


their FIRST CONCERT at St, James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, 27th 


November, 1860. 
PROGRAMME. 


Part I.—“ The National Anthem,” arranged by Henry Leslie, Esq.; ‘1 wil! give 
thanks,” Palestrina ; ‘‘ We hail thee, glad spring time,” arran from Auber; ‘* Moon- 
light song of the fairies,” W. B. Bradbury; ‘* Skylark’s song,” Mendelssohn; “ ‘fhe 
little church,” V. E. Becker; ‘ See our oars,” Sir John Stevenson ; “ Beautiful star,” 
Sayles ; ‘* Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” Stevens ; ‘* When the earth is hush’d,” De 
Call; “ Envy, eldest-born of hell,” Handel; “ Hall, smiling morn,” Spofforth. 

Part IJ.—‘ Call John.” ‘ Greeting,” Meyerbeer ; “‘ Return of Spring,” Kaliwoda; 
“ O hills, O vzles of pleasure,” Mendelssohn; ‘‘ See the chariot at hand,” Horsley ; 
‘* The blue bells of Scotland,” arranged by A. Neithardt; “ Life’s pleasant sail,’ from 
the German Music Hall; ‘‘ Good news from home,” P. S. Gilmore; “* From Oberon 
in fairyland,” Stevens ; ‘‘ Now pray we for our country,” Eliza Flower. 

Conductor, Mr. W. S. YOUNG 

Admission is. Reserved Seats, 2s.6d. Sofastalls, 5s. For further particulars, see 

smail bills. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. — KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS.— The Examination of Candidates for the ‘Two King’s 
Scholarships, one Male and one Female, vacated at Christmas, will take place at the 
Academy, on Monday, 17th December next, at ‘Ten o'clock. Candidates, between 
twelve and eighteen years of age, will send in their names and addresses to the 
Secretary, at the Academy, accompanied by the recommendation of a subscriber to the 
Institution, on or before the 13th December. ‘The Certificate of Birth must be pro- 
duced previous to the Candidate being allowed to compete for a Scholarship. By 
order of the Committee of Management, J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, 
anover Square, November [4th, 1860. 
The First Competition for the POTTER EXHIBITION will take place on Thurs- 
day Morning, December 26th, at Ten o’clock. 


vr a . 

ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from ‘“* Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 

** Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Sever:teen per- 

formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 

Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 

in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
am. till Twelve p.m. 


HE ARION AMATEUR ORCHESTRA. — Con- 


ductor, Mr. ALFrep Gitpert.—The Members meet for the practice of Sym- 
phonies, &c., Ce | Saturday Evening, at 8 o'clock, at the Architectural Gallery, 9 
Conduit St., W. Prospectuses may be obt d of the Conductor, 13 Berners St. W. 
Personal applications, between 4 aud 6 o’clock, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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Un & & FB UU ae. 
Subscriptions received by Messrs. Coutts; Messrs. Hayward, Rennard, 
and Co. ; the London and County Bank; the Hon. Treasurers, Mr. J. 
Mitchell, Mr. ‘I’. Chappell, and Mr. W.-H. Sams; and Shilling Sub- 

scriptions to 18th Octobers. ss see ave nee wee ee wes HTHG 12 2 





Amount paid to M. Jullien during his illness, and for his funeral ex- 
penses, and debts ... ow. £136 7 


Amount voted for M. Jullien’s two adopted cl} ildren eve 134 0 0 
” ” - Sister and Nephew ... aoe 80 0 0 
rm pa » _ Mad. Jullien .. we =o ese «= 8G TB 

Expenses of collecting books, advertising, printing, post- 

ages, &c.,&C. sve wee wwe ote GTB 
2756 12 2 
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Cr LUDER’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS. 


PIANOFORTE. 8. 
* La Tarentelle” (dedicated to Ferdinand Praeger) Op. 41 ov. 3.0 
** Le Corsaire ” (dedicated to Edouard Roeckei) Op. 42 ove 0 
** Six Romances Anglaises sans Paroles’? (in two books each) ose 0 
“ La Danse des Sorciéres,” Op. 33 ... ove ove one 0 

Vocat.' 
“ L’Emigré Irlandais ” (dedicated to Mad. Sainton-Dolby) .«. 0 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


NE. VocaAL MUS 


Name of Song. Sung by. Composer. 
“Tlove YOU” . a oe ese one Sims Reeves oe M. W. Balle... 
“ Fresh as a Rose” eco ee wee ove Ditto vee oe DittO wee ave 
“If I could change as others change ” Laura Baxter «. Ditto .. ove 
“ The meadow gate”  .. o +» Wilbye Cooper... G. B. Allen... 
“ Wert thou mine ” "eco one eve +. Sims Reeves .. Frank Mori... 
“ Thou art so near and yet sofar” ...  «» Herr Reichardt... A. Reichardt. 
* Good night ” (cradle song) ... eee es Ditto eco wee Ditto we sa 
“ T never knew how dear thou wert”... ««. Miss Lascelles». H. K. Morley. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

es Transcribed by...  o o oe Emile Berger 

-- Ditto (easy) we Bas on oe ae Liebich pA 

«+» Ditto (moderately difficult)...  ... W. KUHE .. 

«». Ditto (easy) ose — << o J. Liebich,.. ove 
eee Ditto (easy) ave oo oe «» R, Andrews on 
eee Ditto (easy) ase ave ee Ditto ane a 
«+ Ditto (very easy) ov «+» Rudolf Nordmann, 
«+. Ditto, as a Piano Duet «+. Ditto wee ane 
++. Ditty (easy) ove ove «» Eugene Moniot ooo 
* Leopold” ese ove Mazurka favourite $=... + Brinley Richards .. 


“Oberon” 4 a G.B. Allen ave 


{Meek composed expressly 
London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Miss Arabella Goddard ... 
“ QSCHOTTISH D’AMOUR,” by Evcene Monitor. 
‘The above new Schottish by the popular composer of “ A Summer’s Day,” 
is just published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


JEW HARP MUSIC by C. Osertnur, “ Thou art 

so near and yet so far.” Reichardt’s og vated song transcribed for the Harp 

by C. Oberthiir, is just published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent 
Street, W. 


EW PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Dirricvtr. 8. d, 
Don Pasquate (introducing “‘ Com é gentil’”’) Ricardo Linter .. ow. 5 0 
Moperatety DirFiccir. 
“ The last rose of Summer” (with variations) Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew 3 0 





Q 


bo bo 62 tO RO bo OS OO 


“Tlove YOU”... 
itto ose ove 
“ Good night” ... 
Ditto esp oe 
Ditto eee ove 
* Thou art so near” 
Ditto ove ove 
Ditto ese ove 
** Santa Lucia os. 


OO Ne RR pre wn w 
o coocececoo 











Very Easy. 
“ Thou art so near ”’ (Reichardt’s popular Lied) Rudolf Nordmann .., oe 1 0 
London: Duncan, Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


TJ EBER’S LAST WALTZ, transcribed by F. Rosren- 

FELD. This is one of the best arrangements for pupils yet offered to the 

public of the above admired waltz. It is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“ QANTA LUCIA,” by Evcene Monitor. The above 

popular Neapolitan melody specially arranged (without octaves), for young 
pianists, by Eugéne Moniot (composer of * A Summer’s Day”) is just published, 
price 1s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


F. HARVEY’S NEW PIECES for the PIANO- 
je FORTE. s. d. 
* Cupid’s Repose ” (Melody) ove ove ove on ove 
“ Pensez a moi” (Révérie) ... oss sia ose see 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
“Mr. Harvey’s compositions are marked by a decided originality of character. A 
delightful flow of thoughtful melody pervades all his works. Mr. Harvey, as a writer 
of music for drawing-room performance, is justly becoming one of the most popular 
of the day.” —Gilobe. 


“TTM\HE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” as a Piano Duet, 
arranged with variations by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, is just published, 
price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
N.B. The above piece will be found suitable for pupils, moderately advanced, Mrs, 
Mousey Bartholomew’s acknowledged experience in tuition is a guarantee of the 
excellence of the arrangements for that purpose. 


| AGUILAR’S LATEST 


TIONS. 

















COMPOSI- 


Vocau. 
“In a wood on a windy day ” (poetry by Acton Bell) 
“ Sympathy ” (poetry by Ellis Bell) one. 
“ Farewell” (poetry by Bishop Heber) on 
|PIANoFoRTE. 
“ Sunset glow ” (Révérie) .., ose ov on ove one 
London: Duncan Davison &;Co., 244 Regent Street, W.' 


NEW SONG—“ That Handsome Volunteer,” sung by 
= Miss —— meen «J * as gd Ry rate ag of the “Seven Ages of 
oman,” composed especially for her by Emile Berger, is published ice 2s. 6d. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, Ww. ree ee ee 











s1c. 


Wt fF DANCE 


CzeRKAski (Joseph) “ The Bridesmaids’ Album.” 

No, 1—‘* Bridal Quadrilles”’... ove 
2—** Shorncliffe Waltzes ”’ ove 
3—“ Beatrice Mazurka”’ ose 
4—“ Frederick William Waltz” 
5—** Princess Victoria Quadrille” 
6—* Polish Varsoviana” ose 
7—‘ Exeter Polka” oe = 
8—* Apethorpe Galop ” ove wee oo one 


ove 6 
*,* The ‘Bridesmaids’ Album,” complete in one volume, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 


REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS, 
No. 1—“ Tromb-al-Cazar ” Waltz 
2—* Réve d’une nuit d’été” Waltz 
3—'‘* Les deux Pécheurs’”? Waltz 
4—* Les deux Aveugles ’’ Waltz 
5—“ Le Violoneux Polka”... . 
6—‘* Une Nuit blanche ” Quadrille 
7—‘* Vent du Soir’? Quadrille 
8—‘‘ Le Violoneux ” Waltz= ... 
CzERKASKI (J.) ove * Sans Souci”? Galo; 
» * Bella Contessa” 
Dawes (Albert) “ Hastings ” Waltzes 
me ** Southdown ” Polka 
ee “ Hastings’? Polka ss ss 00. of 
“ Anacreontic ”’ Quadrilles on popular Glees 
« The Woman in White” Waltz ove 
“ Schottish d’amour ” 
Pecu (Dr. James) .. * May-dew” Polka ... 
Ricuarps (Brinley)... | ‘* Leopold’? Mazurka... 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W 


ALFE’S NEWEST and most POPULAR SONGS. 


“*T love you” (Sung 5! Sims Reeves) .. ove eve ove ooo 
** Fresh as a Rose” (Ditto) ose ooo eos eee ove oe 
** If I could change as others change ” (Sung by Laura Baxter) ... 
* T’'m not in love, remember ’’ (Sung by Miss Parepa) oo ote 
** Oh! take me to thy heart again ” (Sung by Miss Poole) ooo mam 2 O 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W.; where “I love you” 
may be obtained, transcribed for the Pianofore by Emile Berger, price 3s. 


= ULD LANG SYNE,” varied for the Pianoforte by 


ALBert Dawes, price 5s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 

* This is a series of nine variations on the above popular air, and possesses a beauty 

seldom found in this class of music, namely, that the air is heard in ad/ the variations. 

It is a good piece for practice, and not too difficult for the generality of players. We 

heartily recommend it to our musical friends, to many of whom Mr. Dawes is already 
favourably known as a composer.’’—Hastings and St. Leonard’s News. 


LBERT DAWESS MOST POPULAR 


POSITIONS. 


= 


mrorrmorrmrn 7% 
ecooocano 


altz 


Marriorr (C.) 
Monitor (Eugéne) 


BO DO BS GO Go = et GO Go Go nD BO BO St 
eccococaoooec]o\|c]o\|ocoaaon 











COM- 


PIANOFORTE, d, 
* Auld Lang Syne” (with variations) ove 
“ Hastings Waltzes - ose eco ese 
* Anacreontic Quadrille” (on popular Glees) 
“ Hastings Polka”... oe one ove 
* Southdown Polka” ove ove ove 


VocaL, 
“ T slept, and oh ! how sweet the dream” ... 
“ Good bye, my love, good bye” as one 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“¢(XNOOD NIGHT,” (Cradle Song—Wiegenlied) com- 


posed by ALEXANDER Reicnarpt, price 2s. 6d. London: published by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


The day, pretty darling, draws.near to its close, 
Come, cease from your play, on your pillow repose, 

You peep from the cradle still laughing and bright, 
Kind angels for ever preserve you, good night. 


With freedom from sorrow, dear child, you are blest, 
To you a pure heaven is your fond mother’s breast ; 
Wild passion some day will your happiness blight, 
Kind angels preserve you, my darling, good night.} 
Ah ! happy is he who can slumber like you, 
Be ever, dear child, to your innocence true, 
The righteous are watched by the spirits of light, 
Who guard them while sleeping, my darling, good night, 





“ Few songs of modern days have achieved a more decided or better merited success 
than Herr Reichardt’s charming lied, *‘ Thou art so near and yet so far,” which has for the 
last two years been the delight of all concert-goers and drawing-room vocalists of more 
than ordinary pretensions. Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co. have just published a 
new composition, from the same original and elegant pen, entitled “‘ Good Night ” (a 
cradle song). The words are Sarg tae and unaffected, being the address of a 
mother to her sleeping babe ; and it is but justice to Herr Reichardt to say that he 
has wedded an exquisite domestic poem to a most graceful, unaffected melody, which 
breathes the very spirit of maternal tenderness. ‘The song, which is written for a 
tenor voice—the composer being, as our readers know, one of the first of living German 
vocalists—is in the key of F major ; and to amateurs of taste we can cordially recom. 
mend “ The Cradle Song” as a composition worthy of their attention.”—Liverpool 
Mail. 


“l\HE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS,” words by Dr. 


J. F. Water, music by Cuartes Opertaur, vocal trio, with or without 
accompaniment of the piano, as sung by Mad. Clara Novello, Herr Reichardt, and 
Mr. Weiss, and performed at the Philharmonic and the Author’s Concerts in Dublin. 
Score and parts 5s., to be:had at the principal musicsellers, and of the Author, 14 Cottage 
Road, Westbourne, Terrace, N.We wic-» ; 
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Lebvietos, 


eos ns 


Tue successful reproduction of Mr. Edward Loder’s Night 
Dancers at Covent Garden is likely to create as general a 
demand for the music as the opera when it was first brought 
out at the Princess’s in 1846. Few works contain the ele- 
ments of popularity to a greater degree ; few of recent years 
—at least, with which we are acquainted—present a more 
attractive combination of lively fancy and polished art. The 
opera entire has just been published in one volume (Charles 
Jefferys)—we mean, of course, the pianoforte adaptation. 
Each number can, on the other hand, be had separately. 

The overture to the Night Dancers—by far the best of 
Mr. Loder’s orchestral preludes—begins with an andantino, 
consisting of a graceful theme, interrupted with snatches of 
faéry music, in which the prominent passages are distributed 
& la Mendelssohn. ‘The village life and the dream of the 
“Wilis”—are here poetically combined. The subjects of 
the allegro are both beautiful—the first passionate, the second 
tender and graceful; the fortissimo counter-theme, and the 
coda are brilliant ; and the whole work is brilliant and ani- 
mated. The overture is here arranged for four hands, and 
very -well arranged, by the way. The legend for Mary, 
“Two sailors they came,” in the induction (query, “ intro- 
duction”) is quaint and pretty, and is in the key of A 
minor. Godfrey’s song, “Laugh, my girls,” in B flat, is 
full of character, and harmonised in Auber’s most spark- 
ling manner. The lake serenade, “Pull, comrades, pull,” 
in G, for Albert and chorus, is beautiful and highly effective. 
An air for Giselle, “ Wild in the spirit,” in the same key, is 
simple and melodious, with an unpretending but neatly- 
written accompaniment. We are again reminded of Auber 
in the passage preceding the resumption of the theme as 
well as in the entire treatment. The “induction” ends with 
the serenade dying away in the distance. 

The chorus of vintagers, ‘* Welcome neighbours,” in F, 
which commences Act I., is fresh and flowing, and very ef- 
fective for the voices. After an accompanied recitative in 
dialogue, in which Mary, Albert, and Fridolin take part, 
another serenade for Albert, in D flat, “Wake, my love,” 
occurs. This is exceedingly graceful, and one of the most 
telling pieces in the opera. It is beautifully written for the 
tenor voice, and never fails of producing an effect on the 
stage. Grselle’s scena, “I dreamt we stood before the al- 
tar,” is more ambitious than anything which precedes it in 
the opera. The first movement, in E minor, with the ¢re- 
molo accompaniment, is earnest and beautiful. The an- 
dante,in G, is equally charming, and accompanied deliciously. 
The cabaletta, in E major, hardly pleases us so much, the 
subject being rather trite. A ballad for Albert, in G, “I 
cannot flatter if I would,” is simple and pleasing, and though 
written on the regular “ order pattern,” has nothing common 
in it. In the first success of the opera, fourteen years ago, 
this ballad took immensely with the public. Mary’s song, 
“ The cup is oak,” published in G, originally in C, as sung 
by Miss Smithson at the Princess’s Theatre, has been 
omitted in the Covent Garden representation. It is, never- 
theless, very quaint and pleasing, and would, we fancy, have 
suited Miss Thirlwall. The concerted piece, “A noble 
train,” admirably constructed, and opening with a spirit and 
boldness worthy of Rossini, introduces a striking air for 
Bertha, “Our way has been both rough and long.” A 
chorus of huntsmen which follows, “Here’s a health to 
the forester good,” in D, offers nothing remarkable for 








criticism. A song, in B flat, “ For one sweet hour,” not as- 
signed in the volume to any character, and omitted at the 
Royal English Opera, we may suppose to be sung by the 
Duke, as the verses imply a desire for the momentary resig- 
nation of pomp and power. The omission of this song in 
the representation cannot be esteemed a serious loss. A re- 
citative and aria, “I breathe again,” and “ What pleasure 
can there be in staying ?” for Giselle, in G minor and major, 
is also left out in the revival at Covent Garden; not un- 
wisely, we think, as it is by no means an inspiration, and 
created less effect than anything in the opera when it was 
first produced, even with the aid of Mad. Albertazzi’s 
singing. The recitative is poor, and the air is a mélée of 
Meyerbeer’s “ Ah com é rapida,” and Rossini’s “ Una voce.” 
The finale to the first act is admirably constructed, and con- 
tains many charming things. Amongst them must be cited 
the pretty “ Flower duet” for Giselle and Albert, consisting 
of an andante and allegro in A flat. This duet embodies 
the divination-speech of Margaret in Faust, “He loves me— 
loves me not,” which all the world knows. A bacchanalian 
chorus, “ Long live our vintage queen,” in C, takes its sub- 
ject from the overture, or, more properly, it borrows. The 
ballet music is beautiful. The “ Peasants’ Dance,” a@ la 
Mazurka, is new and sparkling, and the “ Silesian Waltz” 
particularly attractive. This last dance-piece told almost 
as well as anything else in the opera during its first career. 
The employment of snatches of the duet in Giselle’s dying 
scene is ingenious, «ppropriate, and effective. The chorus 
of monks, “ Holy waters o’er thee sprinkling,” in E flat, is 
an exquisite strain of choral harmony. Indeed, the whole 
finale is not only the work of a musician but of a mgni of 
ingenious fancy. 

The second act, the finest part of the opera, is full of 
beauties. It opens with a charming recitative for Bertha, 
succeeded by a duet for Bertha and Albert, “Peace to 
the dead,” in A flat, exceedingly touching and grace- 
ful. A quintet and chorus, “ Ah! sure, sweet maid,” is 
slightly reminiscent of the introduction to Guillaume Tell, 
but not the less beautiful on that account. To this suc- 
ceeds an air with chorus for Fridolin, “He who lingers 
here,” describing the characteristics of the Wilis, which is 
full of dramatic effect, and possesses many beauties well worth 
the musician’s notice. Albert’s air in E flat, “ Wake from 
thy tomb, Giselle,” is for the most part pathetic and beauti- 
ful, but somewhat marred by the Italian crescendo in the 
middle, which is neither very new nor very striking. To 
the chorusses and dances of the “Wilis” which now 
succeed we have nothing but praise to offer, The 
opening chorus, “Pace, pace around her bed,” in F, 
is very charming, with a characteristic tripping measure, 
and full of etherial grace. The trio, “The Wilis of 
the night are we,” is not less fanciful and fairylike, 
and perhaps more captivating from the marked character 
of its rhythm. The air, “What delightful being’s this ?” 
in G, which Giselle sings on riing from the tomb, ex- 
presses the sentiment of the situation with great dramatic 
propriety ; and the brief chorus of “ Wilis ” in answer, “ No, 
sister, no,” has an admirable and striking effect. The 
“ Waltz of the Wilis” follows—a graceful and elegant danc 
leading to a recitative and short chorus, “Hence, hence 
let us fly,” which brings us to Fridolin’s air, “ Pretty sprites, 
where are you hiding?” in A, a very sparkling and 
Auberish composition. The scene between the “ Wilis” and 
Fridolin, in which the beadle is made to dance himself to 
death, is capitally illustrated by the music: The tarantella, 
especially, is delicious, as if indeed it were drawn from the 
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very fount of inspiration of Rossini and Auber. The duet 
for Giselle and Albert, “ Thou hast called,” is a charming 
melody. Giselle’s air in F, “Ah, no! you'll forget,” is | 
pretty, but not remarkable. Her hymn, “ Ave Maria,” how- | 
ever, after she wakes from her dream, redeems it. 
a perfect gem, equally remarkable for the beauty of its melody 
and its masterly treatment. The final rondo for Giselle, 
“ On me crowd such joyous fancies,” has nothing particular 
to recommend it but its brilliant passages—more brilliant, 
however, than effective. But bravura writing is not one of 
Mr. Loder’s excellencies, no more than of some other 
English writers. The little that is exceptional, nevertheless, 
may be well overlooked on account of the numerous beau- 
ties contained in the Night Dancers, the music of which 
cannot fail to afford delight in the closet as well as in the 
theatre. 

“ Break, break, break” —composed by E. BuRNETT. 
Bac. Cantab. (Leader and Cock). The well-known and beau- 
tiful stanzas of the poet-laureate, which will at once be sug- 
gested by the thrice reiterated “Break,” have frequently been 
set, with more or less felicity, but not often with such real and 
unaffected expression as by Mr. Burnett, who, in the present 


instance, shows himself worthy to be a bachelor of the same | 


university where Sterndale Bennett holds the rank of pro- 
fessor. 

“« What the bee is to the flowret”—Polka chorus, by Dr. 
A. Dennine (J. Brader—Swansea). Pretty, lively, without 
pretension, and in the most unmistakeable polka rhythm. 

“ Crocusses and Snowdrops”—Song, composed tor Mad. 
Sainton-Dolby, by Racuet Evans, R.A.M. (J. Brader 
—Swansea). The unlaboured simplicity of this little song 
would be alone attractive; but happily this is accompanied 
by genuine melody and a most careful and appropriate read- 


ing of the words. 
—— 


VIENNA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Nov. 4, 1860. 
In the lobbies of the two Imperial theatres, the Burg and Karnt- 
nerthor, a code of regulations to be observed by the public 
is posted in conspicuous positions. Bearing date Feb. 1800, these 
regulations are still in force. The first article refers to the 
approaches and entrances to the theatres, mode of securing places, 
and other local arrangements. Articles XIV. to XX. directing the 
conduct of the audience during the performances, are more remark- 
able and worth reciting. They are set forth in the following very 
questionable French :— 

XIV.—*Dans le nombre des Bienséances 4 observer unc des pre- 
miéres c’est d’Oter son chapeau 4 l’entrée du parterre noble que leurs 
Majestés se trouvent au Spectacle ou non, et celui, qui averti par le Com- 
missaire Inspecteur s’obstineroit 4 rester couvert, sera non-seulement 
obligé de quitter la salle incontinent, mais il pourra encore, suivant le 
cas, étre sujet 4 une animadversion. 

XV.—“ Si leurs Majestés sont presentes au spectacle les hommes se 
tiendront pareillement au second parterre et dans le Loges la téte dé- 
couverte. 

XVI—*II s’entend de soi-méme, qu’ainsi que le sentiment des con- 
venances doit le dicter, personne ne fera difficulté d’éter son chapeau 
lorsque celui-ci masquerait la vue ou generoit d’autres spectateurs, 

XVII.—* Les applaudissements que meriteroient la Piéce ou les 
acteurs ne doivent jamais se manifester d’une maniére bruiante con- 
traire aux régles de la bienséance, et les réprises aiant le double incon- 
veniant de trop prolonger la representation, et de fatiguer les chan- 
teurs, il est defendu de faire répéter un morceau de chant ou de 
danse. 

XVIII.—* Il n’est de méme point permis de redemander un mor- 
geau de danse dans les Ballets.” 


These two last articles make a despotic government, as far as 
theatrical matters are concerned, almost desirable. 


This is | 


Mus. | 


XIX.—* Les applaudissements 4 trois réprises étant regardés comme 
un hommage di aux Sonverains seuls, il n’est point permis de les 
accorder aux acteurs et actrices de quelque genre de spectacle que ce 
soit. Ilest defendu en outre de demander a force de battemens de 
mains, de cris et autre tapage, que quelque individu que ce soit repa- 
roisse apres la fin du spectacle ; ainsi qu’il est sevérement défendu a 
toutes les personnes attachées au service des Theatres de la Cour de se 
rendre a ces sortes de provocations, de reparoitre apres la fin du 
spectacle sous quelqne pretexte que ce soit, et surtout d’adresser la 
parole au Public. Ce réglement ne souffre aucune autre exception 
que le cas du Debut d’un personnage. 

XX.—* Le paiement de l’Entrée ne pourra donner 4 personne le 
| Droit de commettre une action messéante, ceux qui 4 la salle du spec- 
| tacle tenteroient de siffler, huer, faire tapage avec les picds ou les cannes, 
| seront d’abord arrétés et ensuite punis pour avoir commis une incon- 
| gruité, d’autant plus répréhensible, qu’un silence general est une signe 
| bien plus décisif du mécontentement d’un public que ce tapage, qui 
| presque toujours n’est que le resultat du caprice ou de la cabale.” 


And to these regulations the Viennese public still submit. It 
| sometimes happens that an unhappy baritone will excite a fre- 
| quenter of the gallery “to commit an incongruity,” in the way of 
_ hissing, or that a revolutionary prima donna defies the Imperial 
| commands, and appears before the curtain oftener than is allowed, 
| having raised the enthusiasm of the audience to an unwonted 
| pitch by her extraordinary skill; but as a rule both the public and 
| the artists have a wholesome dread of the tyrannical im) resario, 
and his regulations are obeyed accordingly. 

To continue my last letter, on Sunday, Oct. 28, Les H5uenots 
was given at the Karntnerthor as follows :— 


Marguerite, Mlle. Liebhart. St. Bris, Herr Hrabaneck. 
Nevers, Herr Liebich. Raoul, Herr Walter (instead of 
Herr Ander, who was prevented singing by a sudden hoarseness.) 
Marcel, Herr Drachsler. Urban, Mlle. Ferrari. 

Valentine, Mad. Csillag. 


Mile. Liebhart is hardly equal to the part she undertook, the 
music of which is not adapted to her voice. To those who remem- 
ber Anna Zerr on this stage as Marguerite, the inefficiency of her 
successor was painfully apparent. Herr Watter acquitted him- 
self creditably as Raoul, and his brother artists exerted 
themselves successfully in their respective réles. The chief 
feature of the evening was most unquestionably the Valen- 
tine of Mad. Csillag, an effort reflecting its lustre upon the whole 
performance. Ifin La Juive and Trovatore, Mad. Csillag exhibited 
| vocal and histrionic powers which would surprise those who never 
| heard her but at Covent Garden, as Valentine she completely 
established her claim to be ranked among the greatest dramatic 
singers of the present day. The band and chorus were careless 
during the first and second acts, but regained their wonted energy 
and precision for the rest of the opera. The Benediction Chorus 
was well rendered. It is somewhat remarkable that the light and 
shade, such characteristic features of this composition, are over- 
looked by Herr Proch, the grand “ crescendo” to which we are so 
accustomed in London, being neglected by the Viennese conductor ; 
with this exception the execution was perfect, and the ensemble 
complete. 

On Monday, Oct. 29th, a ballet, and Tuesday, 30th, Za Dame 
Blanche, with Herr Wachtel, Mad. Wildauer, &c. I must not 
forget to record the opening of a new theatre in the Leopoldstadt 
quarter. The building is situate on the city bank of the Danube, 
and forms a handsome contrast to the dilapidated houses which 
formerly occupied the same site. It is built upon the French 
model, and most elegantly decorated in white and gold. ‘The gas 
is almost too profuse, the illumination of the audience portion of 
the theatre being so brilliant as to mar the stage effects. The 
entertainments are similar to those given at the Carl Theatre, con- 
sisting of adaptations from the French, including all the reper- 
toire of the Bouffes Parisiens. ‘The fascinating Zéllner is one of 
the company, of which Carl Treumann is the director, the theatre 
in fact being his speculation, and named after him. 

Nestroy’s career as manager was brought to aclose on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 31st. ‘There was more excitement to secure places 
for the occasion than on any Jenny Lind night of former times. 
As much as 80 guilders was paid for a stall, which was sold by 
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auction at Daum’s Café. The public favourite a in a 
mélange of five of his most celebrated characters, ‘and made a fare- 
well speech, put together for him by Anton Lauger, in which 
were cleverly introduced the titles of the different pieces he had 
written or adapted to the German stage, Nestroy being a most 
successful playwright as well as a popular actor. ‘The adieu was 
most impressive. When the curtain rose for the “last few words,” 
Nestroy was discovered surrounded by the members of his com- 
pany, the ladies being most elegantly attired in white silk dresses. 
Of course every point of the speech elicited applause, but the 
excitement of the audience is altogether indescribable when their 
a appealed directly to their feelings in the following 
ines :— 
“ Was ich als Darsteller gewirkt, gestrebt, 

Sie wissen’s ja, Sie haben es mitgelebt. 

So hab’ ich es crreicht nach manchem Jahr, 

Dass ich—darf ich es sagen?—Ihr Liebling war?” 


Bouquets, wreaths, showers of flowers were hurled at the speaker, 
who was quite overcome, and for some time unable to master the 
strong emotion which impeded his powers of speech. After the 
audience had dispersed, a handsome silver crown, inscribed with 
the names of all the company, from the call-boy to the first 
tragedian, was presented by the artists to their manager, as a 
souvenir of October 31. Nestroy was born in Vienna in 1802, 
and made his first appearance on any stage as a vocalist at the 
Karntnerthor Theatre in 1824. Although he retires from the 
position of director he will not abandon his theatrical career, having 
engaged himself to Carl Treumann to appear at the new theatre 
in January next. ‘Till then he will remain at a chateau he has re- 
cently purchased in the neighbourhood of his native city. On 
Thursday, November 1, Za Favorita was performed at the Opera 
House, under the title of Leonora. Why the name of the work 
is changed none can tell but those in the confidence of the Imperial 
impresario. ‘The cast was as follows: — 


Fernando, Herr Wachtel. 
Il Ré, Herr Hrabaneck. 


The representation was in great B ce owing to Herr Hrabaneck’s 
total ignorance of the part he had undertaken to perform. In the 
duet with Leonora he was almost unable to join, not knowing 
anything of the music. By any other audience Herr Hrabaneck 
would have been hooted off the stage, and the manager called upon 
to substitute another artist; but, thanks to the “regulations” 
before quoted, the incompetent baritone was treated with that 
silence which is said to be “un signe bien plus décisif que le 
tapage.” Mad. Csillag did her utmost to assist her camarade in 
his dilemma, but in vain. The duet was sung by the soprano 
alone. Herr Wachtel did not distinguish himself remarkably as 
Fernando, which is a part requiring more refinement and control 
of voice than he has yet acquired. Mad. Csillag revenged herself 
for the break-down in the duet by her admirable singing through- 
out the opera. Another instance of a different, and certainly less 
effective, reading of a morceau at the Karnthnerthor to that at 
other theatres, occurs in the well-known duet in the last act 
of this opera. The “tempo” adopted by the German singers and 
conductor is so very much slower, and the nuances so very much 
exaggerated, that the melody and situation seem to be travestied 
and hardly recognisable as the same which create such a furore upon 
the Italian stage.—Wagner’s Fliegender Holliinder was produced 
on Friday, November 2, after many weeks’ preparation, with com- 
plete success. ‘The different parts were thus filled : — 


Daland, Herr Meyerhofer. Der Holliinder, Herr Beck. 
Erik, Herr Walter. Ein Steurmann, Herr Erl. 
Senta, Fraulein Kraus. 


The libretto is founded upon the old legend of the sea, knownas “The 
Flying Dutchman ;” a story, the hero of which is condemned, as 
penance for his sins, to encounter the perils of storm and ship- 
wreck, until he can meet with a young girl who is willing to 
sacrifice her life to secure his absolution. In the first act the shi 

of Daland is discovered at anchor. A storm arises, during which 
the phantom ship of the Fliegender Hollander appears. Daland 
und the Hollinder disembark and speak together on the strand. 


Cardinal, Herr Drachsler. 
Leonora, Mad. Csillag. 








The former offers the condemned wanderer a hospitable reception 
at his house, which is accepted, and a bargain concluded between 
them for the hand of Daland’s daughter in exchange for certain 
jewels to be given by the Holliinder. The storm subsides, and the 
two ships sail for the neighbouring port. In the second act 
Senta, Daland’s daughter, is surrounded by her maidens, who 
spin and sing, upbraiding her the while for her melancholy state. 
They persuade her to tell a dream she has had of the Flying 
Dutchman, in which she believes her destiny to be foreshadowed. 
During the recital Erik, her lover, enters, and endeavours to in- 

duce Senta to disregard the presentiment she feels. Erik leaves 

her. Daland returns, bringing with him the Hollinder, whose pre- 

sence and appearance realise the presage of Senta’s dream. She 

hears the promise her father has made, and accepts the Hollander. 

In the third and last act, Senta is about to depart with her spectre 

bridegroom, when he learns her former attachment to Erik. The 

Hollander discloses his history, and refuses to sacrifice the life of 
Senta. His vessel sets sail. Senta, true to the promise of her 
father and her destiny, plunges into the sea, constant to the Hol- 
lander to the death, the conditions of the absolution are thereby 
fulfilled, and the Hollander’s years of wandering at an end, At the 
concluding tableau, Senta and the Fliegender Hollander are seen 
hand in hand in the realms of happiness. The music is more in- 
telligible at a first hearing than that of either of Wagner’s other 
operas, there being a flow of melody throughout the whole work of 
such a natur: as to justify its being called “popular,” if such a 
term may be applied to any composition of the new German school. 
Of this, however, in a future letter, the present having already 
exceeded the usual limits of your “ foreign correspondence.” 


THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


Its Rise anp Progress. 
+ 
DALAYRAC. 
(Continued from page 721.) 

In 1785 he set to music a comedy by Desfontaines, L’ Amant 
Statue, for the continuation of the début of Mlle. Rénault, a singer 
who had recently shone at the Opéra Comique. 

L’Amant Statue appeared for the first time on the Ist of 
August. Three months after, on the 21st of November, he pro- 
duced La Dot, which supplied Mad. Dugazon with one of her best 
parts, that of Colette. These two scores possessed the same cha- 
racteristics as their elder sisters, grace and facility of melody. 
The composer was on the eve of his first great success, Nina ; ou, la 
Folle par Amour, an opera in one act, written by Marsollier. The 
subject of this piece was the true story of a young Swiss girl, 
and the authors feared that the attempt to introduce a mad on 
on the stage might be regarded as too old. They tried their work 
first at the house of the celebrated Guimard, before an audience of 
friends, who warmly applauded it. Nina was produced at the Comédie 
Italienne on the 15thof May, 1786, and received wit somuch favour 
that it ran for more than one hundred nights consecutively. No 
such enthusiasm had been created since Le Déserteur and Richard. 
Mad. Dugazon interpreted the principal part with so much feeling 
that a critic of the time declared that “ M. Desvivetiéres (Mar- 
sollier, then an amateur writer) had supplied the words, M. Da- 
layrac the music, but that Mad. Dugazon had made the piece.” 
The accompaniments in Nina were more carefully written than in 
those of any preceding work of the composers. Moreover, there 
are several remarkable pieces in this score ; the chorus, for example, 
“ Pendant le sommeil,” and the romanza,— 


* Quand le bien-aimé reviendra.” 


Though this score may not be equal to the Nina of Paisiello, the 
colouring is more true, and this is a quality which, I repeat it, 
ranks first with the French public. 

In the following year (1787) Dalayrac with his collaborator 
Lachabeaussiére produced a piece which was performed, in the 
first place, at Fontainebleau, under the title of Ze Nouveau Robin- 
son, but met with no success, on account of the feebleness of the 
libretto. It was remodelled, and reappeared with better fortune 
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at Paris, under the title of Azemia; ou, les’ Sauvages. Among the 
meritorious pieces in this opera is a chorus of sailors, 
“ AussitOt que je t’apercois.” 
The same year Dalayrac wrote I?énaud d'Ast, the romanza in 
which— { i : 
“Vous qui d’amoureuse ayenture,” 


has become the national air. 
“ Veillons au salut de Empire.” 


On the fourteenth day of May, 1788, Dalayrac brought out 
Sargines; ou, Education de Amour, a drama in four acts, the 
words of which were by Monvel.* The work’succeeded ; the duet 
between Jselle and Isidore, the “reading lesson,” and !Sophie’s air, 
were particularly remarked in it. 

The following year (1789) two operas apppeared of very differ- 
ent characters. The first, Zes Deux petits Savoyards, played the 
4th of January, was distinguished by the usual characteristics of 
Dalayrac, grace and natural simplicity. The two principal parts 
were played with great archness by Mad. St. Aubin and Mlle. 
Rénault. The author of the words was Marsollier. The second 
opera, Iaoul de Créqui, in three acts, by Monvel, played for the 
first time October 31st, is more dramatic, and treated in a broader 
style. Several concerted pieces in it deserve mention, and es- 
pecially a trio which evidences the efforts Dalayrac was making, 
to rise above the original simplicity of this style of composition. 
As I before said, he had a remarkable aptitude for following the 
progress which musical composition was making from day to day 
in France. He sought to give more body to his harmony without 
however at any time neglecting the melodie portion, which he 
knew was the brightest jewel in his crown. The public constantly 
rewarded his efforts ; for Dalayrac’s productions were almost all 
successful throughout his career. The year 1790 was not however, 
a fortunate one for him. 

Fancheite had appeared before the close of 1789, a little piece 
which did not greatly add to his glory. However, 1790 witnessed 
the birth of Za Soirée orageuse, a charming one-act, but which was 
followed by, first, Le Cheéne patriotique, a piece de circonstance, 
played on 10th of July, of which Monvel had concocted the 
words, and which, like all works of this class, had but a short 
existence; next Vert Vert, a one-act by Desfontaines, which lived 
the brief span allotted to the most decided of failures—one single 
evening. The first and last performance of Vert Vert took place 
October the 11th. Dalayrac had in his overture wedded the 
phrases of the canticle “ O filii et filix,” with the song 


“ Quand je bois du vin clairet, 
‘Tout tourne au cabaret.” 


It was the occasion of the following quatrain— 
“Dans la révolution, 
Tout tourne ; 
Le gout tourne tout de bon; 
Le dos 4 la raison.” 


In this same year, 1790, Dalayrac lost his father. He set out 
for Muret to console himself by consoling his mother. When he 
discovered that he was left sole heir to his father’s fortune, his 
noble heart refused to accept the bequest, and he cancelled the 
will. As he could live by his profession, Dalayrac resigned the 
fortune which had come to him to his younger brother, less fortu- 
nate than himself. Such actions speak for themselves. 

He returned to Paris by Marseilles and Lyons, and received 
triumphant greetings in all the provincial towns which he stopped 
at, and whose theatres were supported by his works 

In 1791 he had two great successes, Philippe, et Georgette, and 





* Boulet de Monvel, born at Lunéville in 1745, died in Paris in 1811. 
He commenced his career as an actor, at the Comédie Frangaise, in 
1770, and was afterwards, to quote the words of Grimm, “ reader to his 
Majesty the King of Sweden, then gloriously interred in the mortuary 
notices of the newspapers, then married, then a traveller.” After wan- 
dering from theatre to theatre in the provinces, he reappeared, to the 
great astonishment of the capital, on the stage of the Variétés Amusantes, 
where, in spite of his physical deficiencies, he never played without the 
greatest success. 


Camille ou le Souterrain, which seems to me to be his masterpiece. 
Every piece in this score might be mentioned, beginning with the 
overture, which I consider as the first interesting and well-written 
overture ever played at the Opéra Comique since the creation of 
this particular style. After the air sung by Marcelin, “Joli 
minois,” comes the charming trio, “ Une grosse cloche,” the best 
piece in the opera. I may also mention Alberti’s energetic and 
impassioned air, ‘“ Amour, vengeance ;” the rondo, which has be- 
come a popular air, 


“Notre meunier chargé d’argent ;” 


the finale of the first act, the duet between Camille and Alberti, 
“ Non, non, jamais!” and the air by Camille, “ Heureux moment.” 

At the close of 1791 Dalayrac produced Agnés et Hortense. 
This year, 1791, however, had not been favourable to him in other 
respects, for it was signalised by two losses greatly differing in 
character. The most cruel was that occasioned by the death of his 
beloved mother, who in childhood and in his youth had soothed his 
grief, when his father so harshly opposed his devotion to his 
cherished art. The second was the loss of his savings, 40,000 
francs, constituting his entire fortune, which he had placed in th 
hands of a banker who failed. Fortunately his dramatic toils, and 
the success which attended them, diverted him from his sorrows, 
and in some measure consoled him. 

It may now be brought to the reader’s notice, that, although 
Dalayrac’s former title of Garde du Corps exposed him to the con- 
stant danger of arrest, he would never consent to leave the country. 
If the year 1792 did not increase his fame by the production of the 
two operas, Elise et Hortense and L’ Actrice chez Elle, on the other 
hand he married a lady who made him happy for life. 

Dalayrac wrote with incredible facility, and allowed no year to 
pass without producing one or more works, and hence the catalogue 
of his works comprises fifty-four operas. In 1793 he produced 
Ambroise ; ou, voilama Journée, a sentimental piece; Romeo et Juliette, 
a score in which many happy inspirations may be found ; Urgande 
et Merlin, and la Prise de Toulon, a piéce de circonstance. In 1794 
he brought out Adéle et Dorsan, an opera in which the duet, “ Que 
sa voix a pour moi de charmes” must be mentioned. In 1795 
Arnill, Marianne, and La pauvre Femme appeared, three pieces 
distinguished by no especial merit; in 1796 La Famille Améri- 
caine ; in 1797 Gulnare, one of Dalayrac’s best, and La Maison 
isolée. In 1798 Primerose, Alexis ; ou, ? Erreur d'un bon Peére; Le 
Chateau de Montenero and Les Deux Mots appeared. 

Le: Chateau de Montenero is one of Dalayrac’s finest scores. The 
following pieces deserve especial mention: the air, “Il faut me 
dévouer ;” the duet, “Que je quitte ces lieux ;” and the trio, 
“ Doux moment.” 

In 1799, our composer produced Adolphe et Clara, which still 
keeps the stage with its pretty overture; + Laure and La Legon, 
In 1800, Catinat, Le Peake de Leucade and Maison a vendre 
appeared. Al. Duval was the author of the libretto in one act 
last mentioned. Of all Dalayrac’s works it is that most frequently 
played in the present day. The origin of this piece is somewhat 
curious. Duval had gone to spend some time in the country at 
the house of Mad, Gay. He had introduced there Della Maria, 
a composer, whom I shall presently speak of, and, as he was walk- 
ing with him in the village, he saw written upon a board —Jfaison 
a vendre. This simple title suggested to him the subject of a 
comic opera, which he wrote, intending it for Della Maria, but as 
he was proceeding with the work the individual for whom it was 
destined died. Dalayrec called upon Duval in order to agree with 

him as to an obituary notice on Della Maria. This proceding 
touched Duval’s heart, and he spoke to Dalayrac about the sub- 
ject of the piece, which he eventually promised him. Duval, how- 
ever, could not bring himself to finish for another man a libretto 
which he had commenced for a friend whose death he mourned. 
The means employed by Dalayrac to force in some sort Duval to 
finish Maison a vendre, were as: follows :—He invited him to his 
country house, and after having pointed out to him the room he was 
to inhabit, he literally shut him up there. Mad. Dalayrac brought 
him his breakfast the next morning, and announced that she had 
received orders not to let him go out until the libretto was finished. 
Duval at first, exhibited some ill-humour, and attempted to jump 
out of the window; but, reflecting after a few moments that this 
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joke, which might be tolerated as between men of wit, could only 
end to the profit of both poet and musician, he set to work, and in 
the evening, when they came to fetch him to dinner, it was with 
difficulty he could be brought away from his work, so swimmingly 
was it proceeding. When completed, he considered it so good that 
he regretted he had not destined it for the Thédtre Frangais. 
“ Flowever,” he says in his preface, “ Dalayrac was a man of much 
intelligence ; he felt that the plot was sufficiently strong to dispense 
with music, and he placed his pieces in those situations, where they 
could not retard the action.” 

Such were the relations between poet and musician at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It is, perhaps, to be regretted, 
for the sake of musical art, that our contemporary librettists but 
too often give composers comedies, the plots of which have nothing 
in them strongly interesting, libretti, in a word, which could not 
dispense with the assistance of music. Among the pieces worthy 
of mention in Maison a vendre, I will call to mind the duet — 


“ Depuis longtemps j’ai le désir.” 


The following is a list of Dalayrac’s last works :—In 1801, Za 
Boucle de Cheveux, La Tour de Wenstadt. In 1803, Picaros et 
Diégo, in which is the pretty duet, “Elle était done bien sédui- 
sante,” and the still more celebrated one, “‘ Ecoute-moi, je t’en sup- 
plie.” In 1804, Une Heure de Mariage, acharming score, in which 
must be mentioned another duet, “ Mes chers amis n’oublions rien,” 
and the quintet, “ Quel trouble.” The same year he also produced 
Ia jeune Pride. In 1805, Gulistan, a score, in which occurs 
the well-known air, “Cent esclaves ornaient ce superbe festin.” 
In 1807, Koulouf; ou, les Chinois. In 1808, Lina ; ou, le Mystére. 
In 1809, Le Poéte et le Musicien, his last opera, not produced till 
1811, after his death, and preferred by him to all his other works, 
Authors, especially those who have run a long career, always show 
a marked predilection for their latest works. This judgment is, 
however, rarely confirmed by the public. 

Dalayrac had been decorated with the Order of the Legion of 
Honour shortly after the creation of this order, and it was in order 
to justify this distinction, with which he was much flattered, that 
he had set himself to work. The poem of this work was by Duputrey. 
The first performance was to have taken place in the presence of 
Napoleon I., but the illness of Martin (a renowned singer, of whom 
I shall shortly speak in detail, as also of his comrade Elieviou) re- 
tarded the rehearsals. 

Napoleon was at this time making preparations for a journey to 
Spain. ,Dalayrac, finding that Martin “was indeed seriously ill, 
and that the departure of Napoleon would undoubtedly take place 
before his recovery, was so cruelly disappointed, that on his return 
home he was seized with a nervous fever, which settled upon the 
brain. He sang constantly during his delirium, breathing out, 
like the fabled swan, his last sigh in a strain of plaintive music on 
the 27th of November, 1809. His ashes were deposited in his 
garden at Fontenay-sous-Bois. Marsollier, his usual collaborator 
and faithful friend, pronounced a touching oration over his tomb. 

Dalayrac had written for the opera a one-act, Le Pavillon du 
Calife (1804), which was subsequently arranged as an opéra 
comique, and produced under that form in 1822. I shall conclude 
this biography with these few lines from M. Adolphe Adams’ book, 
Derniers Souvenirs @’un Musicien, which aptly describes the relation 
existing between the works of Grétry and those of Dalayrac :— 


“ Grétry was a great musician, who had learned his art badly, but 
had guessed at a great deal. He was born aharmonist; his modulations, 
though badly contrived, are unexpected, and often piquant; his ac- 
companiments are thin and awkward, but are full of intention, and some 
of the effects aimed at are realised. One feels that he owed all to his 
genius, and that it is only because he was deficient in science that he 
was unable to execute all that was present in his mind. Dalayrac is 
little of a musician; he knows about as much as he requires to know to 
execute his conception. He never sought to do more than he actually 
did, and had he possessed all the musical science which a sound course 
of study can impart, he would only have produced works written with 
more purity, but his thought would not have taken a wider range nor 
a higher flight, The instinct of combination and of interesting detail 
was entirely wanting in him, whereas Grétry possessed it to a very 

nent degree.” 


I will add to these reflections of the composer of Ze Chalet a few 


words as to the immense difference between the characters of these 
two men. Grétry, as I said in a preceding passage, cared not to 
hear any other than his own music ; he was painfully affected even 
by the success of young writers. Dalayrac, on the contrary, was 
pleased to see the pieces of his fellow-composers succeed. He was 
not content to congratulate them, but published their praises in 
the journals of the day. Always holding his purse at the service 
of those who were more in want than himself, he was seen to work 
with ardour in order to repair the breaches which his infinite 
charity made in his means. 

A close observer will sometimes discover the man in his works. 
We find in Mozart phrases of soft melody in which the heart of 
that great genius was reflected. We discover in Beethoven, 
especially in his later works, where he laid bare his soul, the ex- 
pression of a disgust for life, of bitterness at immense efforts 
slighted, and we detect, besides, the trace of the unhappy love 
which poisoned the life of this great man. In the melodies of 
Dalayrac I fancy I recognise that ingenuity, that gentleness, that 
goodness, which caused him to be cherished by all who knew him, 
and which inspired the artists of the Opéra Comique with the idea 
of erecting in the foyer of their theatre a bust of him due to the 
chisel of Cartellier, and to engrave onits pedestal—q@ notre bon ami 
Datarrac. 

aa 


Beriin.—The Italian Opera Company of the Victoria Theatre 
commenced their season on Thursday last with the Barbiere di 
Seviglia. The audience, composed of the most distinguished per- 
sons in Berlin (the Court included) appeared glad of an opportu- 
nity of giving a warm welcome to their favourite artistes of last 
winter, and when Mlle. Désirée Art6t made her appearance (the 
most celebrated Rosina that Berlin has ever seen—and our adopted 
child of last season) the enthusiasm was immense, and she was 
greeted with a perfect shower of bouquets. The representation 
was perfect in every respect, for all engaged sang and played as if 
they were sure of the utter impossibility of the least mistake. It 
was a brilliant firework of musical art and fascinating comedy 
from beginning to end. A still greater triumph awaited Mlle. 
Artét on Saturday evening in the part of Adalgisa in Norma. 
A new singer, Mlle. de Vries, made her début in the part of Norma, 
but she neither distinguished herself by her singing nor acting. 
Never would we have believed that the modest and retiring 
Adalgisa, whom we have always looked upon as a secondary part, 
could, by true genius, have been made the centre of attraction of 
the whole opera. The noble simplicity of her costume, without 
the least ornament, was most striking upon her first entrance 
upon the stage; each sound of her voice was blended with the 
deepest feeling; all was soul and expression!—the anguish c 
heart of the loving Adalgisa, her bursts of joy, all was so true, se 
impassioned, that every musical phrase received a profound signi- 
fication. The spirit of poetry seemed to have inspired Adalgisa, 
arefined and pure glow of love animated her. We cannot speak 
separately of her singing and acting, all was inspiration, and there- 
fore perfection. Only natures gifted with the highest genius can 
succeed in imparting so entirely new an aspect and charm to 
a part one has so often seen with indifference ; and the consequence 
was that Norma was annihilated by her. The young artiste has 
proved that she is as sublime in tragedy as she is fascinating in 
comedy. Since Viardot and Jenny Lind, we have never heard a 
voice so plaintive—(“ weep so.”) Why does not Mlle. Artét 
appear without delay in the part of Desdemona in O¢ello? No 
instrument is so noble as the human voice, when each sound of it 
is a manifestation of a soul that soars up with angel’s wings above 
all earthly incumbrance. 


[The foregoing is a more or less literal translation of an 
article from the pen of one “ Kossak,” who writes in the 
Berlin Montags-Post, and evidently regards Mile. Artét in 
the light of an avis rarer than the famous “ black swan” 
itself—rare even as the non-existent pheenix. 'Ab effectibus 
causas indagavit ratio—as Shirley Brooks would say.—Px- 
TIPACE. | 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, | 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SECOND CONCERT Of THE THIRD SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 19, 1860, 
INSTRUMENTAL PIECES BY 


Mw e&kAR ET 


A oe 
PROGRAMME,’ 
PART I. 


QUINTET, in A major, for Clarinet, Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
(By desire) - Mozart. 


Mr. Lazarus, M. Satnton, Herr Ries, Herr Scureurs, and Signor Patti. 
SONG, “ The Bell-ringer”’ (By desire) we WV. Wallace. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
SONG, “ Thy parden, dearest treasure” 
Mad. LeMMENS-SHERRINGTON. 
SONATA, for Pianoforte alone (in C mivor) a 
Mr. Cuanves Hate, 


PART II. 
SONATA, for Violin and Pianoforte (in E minor) 
Mr, Cuarves Have and M. Santon. 
SONG, “ Rough wind that moanest loud”... 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
SONG, “ Ah, why do we love” (By desire) 
Mad. LemMens-SHERRINGTON. 
TRIO, in E flat, for Pianoforte, Tenor, and Clarinet 
Mr. Cuaries Haute, M. Scureurs, and Mr. Lazarvs. 
Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. 
Stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 3s. ; unreserved seats, 1s. Tickets to be had of 
CuapreLL & Co., 50 New Bond Street ; 
and the principal music publishers. 
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a) 

ROGRAMME of MAD. CLARA NOVELLO’S 
FAREWELL CONCERT, at St. St. James’s Hall, Wednesday, Nov. 21. 
Commence at 8. Part I. Overture, Anacreon, Cherubini; part song, ** The Night- 
ingale,” Mendelssohn ; aria, “‘ Madamina il Catalogo” (Don Giovanni), Mozart, Mr. 
Weiss ; grand scena, “‘ Ocean, thou mighty Monster” (Oberon), Weber, Mad. Ciara 
Nove.o ; part song (for male voices), ‘‘ Now the sun has mounted high” (Robin 
Hood), Macfarren. Part I], Undine, a Lyrical Legend, words by John Oxenford, 
composed by Jules Benedict—Undine, Mad. Ciara Novetto; Bertalda, Miss 
Patmer; Hildebrand, Mr. Witpye Cooper; Kuhleborn, Mr. Waiss. Overture : 
Chorus and bass solo, ‘‘ Undine, Undine, sad without thee have we been,’”’ Mr. Waiss; 
recit, and song (with chorus of female voices), ‘‘ Mark the waves that rippling play,” | 
Mad. Ciara NoveLLo: Terzetto, ‘‘ Daughter of a wondrous race,” Mad. bres | 
NoveELLo, Messrs. WitBye Cooper aud Weiss; scena and aria, ‘ From worldly 
cares,” Mr. WiLBYE Cooper; march, wedding chorus, “ Hail to the noble pair ;” 
air, “‘ The baron’s old castle,” Miss PaLmer ; duettino, ‘‘ Happy Day,” Miss Fatwan 
and Mr. Witsye Coorer; quartett, “I love thee,” Mad. Ciara NovgLLo, Miss 
Pater, Messrs. WiLBYE Cooper and Weiss; finale, scena and chorus, “* Attend 
ye kindred spirits,” Mr. Wetss; solo and chorus, “ Leap on the bank,” Mr. Weiss ; 
solo, *‘ Bright green earth, farewell,” Mad. Crara Nove.to. Part III. Overture 
( Zanetta), Auber; song, Miss Parmer, “ Swifter far than summer’s flight,” 
(J. W. Davison), recit. and cavatina— “ Giunse alfin il momento,” * Deh 
vieni non tardar” (Nozze di Figaro), Mozart, Mad. Clara NovsgLLo; part song (for 
female voices), ‘‘ Sweet repose,’ Benedict, by 12 ladies of the Vocal Association ; 
“ Ave Maria,” from the posthumous opera of Lorely, Mendelssohn, Mad, Ciara 
NoveLto and Chorus of female voices ; song, “‘ The winds that waft my sighs to thee,” 
Wallace, Mr. WitBye Cooper; “‘ God save the Queen; the solos by Mad. Ciara 
Nove.io, Messrs. WitBye Cooper and Weiss. The band and chorus will be com- 
plete and on a large scale, numbering upwards of 250 performers, including the choir 
of the Vocal Association. Conductor, M. Benepicr. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony stalls, 
7s. 6d. and 5s.; reserved seats, 6s. ; balcony, 3s.; area and gallery, 2s.; book of words, 
1s. each, to be had of Leader and Cock, 63 New Bond Street, corner of Brook Street. 











NITIES a) 

ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
SMITH.— THIS EVENING (Saturday) will be repeated (17th time),Mac. 
farren’s highly successful English Opera cf ROBIN HOOD. Sims Reeves, SANT- 
LEY, GeorGe Honey, Lemaire, and LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON. Reduced scale of 
prices:—Pit Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; First Circle, 4s.; Second Circle, 3s. ; 
Upper Box Circle Seats, 2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery 1s.; Gallery Side Stalls, 1s. 6d. ; 
Gallery Stalls, 3s. Private Boxes: Upper Box, to hold four persons, 10s.; Private 
Box, third tier, to hold four persons, £1 1s.; secondtier, to hold four persons, 
£1 11s. 6d.; Private Boxes, Pit, first and grand tiers, two, three, and four Guineas. 
The Box-office of the theatre open daily, from 10 till § o’clock, under the direction of 

Mr. Nugent. Acting Manager, Mr. Mapleson. Stage Manager, Mr. R. Roxby. 





JER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. —In reply to the 


numerous applications, the subscribers, gentry, and the public are respect- 
—_ informed that Macfarren’s new and highly successful opera of ROBIN HOOD 
will be repeated every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday until further notice. Early 
os at the Box-office to secure seats is recommended to prevent disappoint- 
ment. 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—Lessee, Mr. E. 


T. SMITH.—Immense success of the new drama, “45,” which has been re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic approbation and rapturous applause by crowded and 
fashionabl di — Sixth Appearance of Messrs. BenJamin Wepsster, J. L. 
Too.e, Paut Beprorp, and Miss Henrietta Simos, in the new drama, by Watts 
Puituirs, Esq., author of the “‘ Dead Heart,” &c.—THIS EVENING the new and 
successful drama by Watts Puituips, Esq., entitled A STORY OF THE “ 45,” with 
scenery and effects by Mr. William Beverley. Principal characters by Mr. BENJAMIN 
Wessrer (and company from the Adelphi Theatre), Messrs. J. L. Tooue,*Paut Bep- 
FORD, Spzncer, M‘LeIn, BeLrorp, D1xon, BarsBy, Matruews, Cormack, GLInpon, 
&c.; Miss Henrietta Simms, Miss H. Howarp, Miss Tuirtwatt, Miss Ciype, Miss 
Parmer, Miss Rose Exrerton, &c. ‘To conclude with the farce of YOU'RE 
ANOTHER. Messrs. C. Matrruews, Roxeury, Titspury, Miss Howarn, and Mrs. 
DowTon. Doors open at half-past 6; commence at 7 o’clock. Box-office open from 
10 till 5 o’clock daily, where tickets and places may be obtamed. Stage Manager, Mr. 
Robert Roxby. Notice :—A new Piece in rehearsal, and will be immediately pro- 
duced, in which Mr. and Mrs. Cuartes MatTuews will appear. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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Co Correspondents. 


fr. Henry Smart.—Next week. 
. C. (Ipswich ).— Volontiers.; 
D. (Norwich).—C. E. Stephen. 
. E. (Highgate).—“ Bis dat,” &c. 
-1NGiT Ovipius (Caserta).— 
“ Proxima cognati dixere Charistia cari; 
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grammata. 


| Menecrates Jupiter.—* Le Philosophe est un animal de gloire. Le 


Philosophe est le plus fier et le plus superbe des animauz.” 
Wenpce.—The admirable article on Mr. Benedict’s Undine was from 
the Morning Post. 








Notice, 


Tue Mustcan Worxip may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or > order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 

Three lines (about 30 words) 2s. 6d. 

Every additional line (10 words) 6d. 


Cerms 
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te | yee reap gion in music is incompatible with high 

ability in political performance, and the whole ar- 
rangements of human business.” How grand! Dr. Johnson 
—who was indifferent to music—might have thundered out 
such a sentence, between two dishes of tea, in the ears of 
the astonied “ Bozzy,” who would have hailed it as uncommon 
profound, and scratched it out on foolscap for posterity. On 
the other hand, Dr. Johnson, though he flopped about the 
Hebrides, was not quite a Scotchman,* and therefore un- 
likely to utter anything so dismally Caledonian and Scotch- 
mistily oracular. Only a Scotchman could be guilty of such 
a dry and miserable piece of sophistry —only a Lowlander — 
agaunt, unwieldy, cadaverous, snuff-taking, (Christopher)- 
north-bitten, brain-toddy’d Scotchman. Galt might have 
ventured, it, after his nineteenth tumbler; the author of the 
(preface to) our English Dictionary, and The Lives of the 
Poets, never. 

And a Scotchman said it; a pure “ Sandy” of that ilk, if 
we may believe our correspondent “Culvertail,” who, in 
another page, throws down the glove, with knightly audacity 
—like a hardy “crupellarius,” armed to the teeth in the in- 
vulnerable harness of truth—against all pedants and crump- 
footed croakers, to whose elongated ears the voice of harmony 
is distasteful, and who, with laborious dulness, construct 





* Somebody (we don’t remember who) complaining to Dr. Johnson 
that there was no good map of Scotland,—* No, Sir,” retorted the pon- 
derous pedagogue, “ nor there never will be.”— Vide “ Boswell.” 
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theories, which, by a tug here and a strain there, inevitably 
bring about the conclusion, that a mere musician is also of 
necessity a mere imbecile. ‘“ Culvertail” has valiantly pro- 
tested; but he should have instanced further arguments to 
the point. Has the tuneless whisky-cask of ‘ Auld Reekie” 
never heard mention of one Leonardo da Vinci? Has the 
Reid-ridden phlebotomist—to accommodate more easily the 
narrow limits of his probable acquirement—lost all memory 
of Henry VIIL, who (cleverer than Themistocles) could 
play a tune, defy the Pope, and govern a realm, with equal 
aptitude and courage? Although unaddicted to cunctation, 
we must refrain just now from multiplying precedents— 
which we could do, readily, however stale and odible the 
theme ; but surely it will not be maintained, even by one 
to whose ears the Scotch-fiddle is a symphony, to whose 
appetite Scotch-collops is a feast, and to whose taste for re- 
creation Scotch-hoppers is a game of play; even by such an 
one, we iterate, it will surely not be maintained that Da 
Vinci was deficient in “high ability,” or our oft-spliced 
Harry in “ political performance and the arrangements of 
human business.” Such infuscation as could possibly induce 
an inconcoction so triply inconcludent, we would not willingly 
lay to the charge even of a besotted adherent of Christopher 
North, or a bibulous worshipper at the shrine of the Ettrick 
Shepherd. The great Italian painter was also one of the 
greatest of Italian composers, and Henry VIIL., like his 
daughter Elizabeth, a musician of eminent skill and attain- 
ments. 
“ Cum traheret Friscus, traheret certamina Verus.” 


But enough. This Scotchman must be a nyctalop; and 
the more daylight you throw on an argument, the dimmer will 
be his sense of vision. Nevertheless, were the whole tribe of 
Scotch metaphysicians, Scotch reviewers, and Scotch cultel- 
lators (the universal instrument of measurement being, of 
course, the Scotch intelligence) stone-blind, 2 musician—say 
a fiddler—would not, for all that, be, quand méme, an 
ignoramus. 

PETIPACE OF WINCHELSEA. 


- — + 


bye difficulty of obtaining a good libretto for music is 
acknowledged by all operatic writers in England. Why 
is this? Have we no poets, no dramatic writers who can 
versify, no concoctors of tales who can furnish subjects? 
Whatever the answer, there is no concealing the fact—we 
have no good librettists. No first-rate original book for an 
opera has ever been written by an Englishman. Why 
should the Italians and French be able to discover stories of the 
most thrilling interest — Rigolettos, Huguenots’s, Masa- 
niellos, Sonnambulas, §c.—and we have no plots at all? Is 
it that we possess less invention or less daring ?—cannot 
fabricate or cannot steal so well ? Signor Verdi has taken 
most of his subjects from French literature. How fortunate 
he has been, or how discriminating, we need not point out. 
But Mr. Balfe, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Macfarren have hadjthe 
same opportunities as Signor Verdi. Why, then, should the 
Englishmen be behind Italians in judgment and ingenuity? 
Why should our composers be invariably foiled in their en- 
deavour t@ hit upon some fitting legend or story, and 
foreigners almost always be blest with an interesting sub- 
ject? Even when our librettists condescend to borrow from 
foreigners, and attempt anything beyond a literal translation, 
how poor and valueless the concoction seems compared with 
the original]! Many recent essays of this kind will occur 
directly to the reader. Indeed, we incline to the belief 
that “invention ” is not one of the qualities bestowed by Pro- 
vidence on modern English genius. Our constructive powers 





are certainly inferior to those of our neighbours across Chan- 
nel, and this, in reality, is our only excuse for constantly des- 
poiling them of their dramas. Even when a happy subject 
for a libretto is presented, an English writer has not 
always the tact for working it out dramatically, and render- 
ing it conformable to the requirements of music. No one 
would deny that Mr. George Soane, author of the book 
of the Night Dancers, was a clever and experienced writer, 
and yet how tamely and impotently he has adapted the very 
beautiful legend of the “ Wilis,” we need not insist. Any- 
body who has perused the book with the least care will agree 
with us. A brief description of the fable upon which the 
the Night Dancers is founded, and the manner in which it is 
treated, will serve forcibly to illustrate our remarks : — 

The “ Wilis,” according to an old German legend, are 
young girls betrothed, who die before the nuptial day. An 
irresistible passion for dancing afflicts them in the grave, 
to such an extent that at midnight they rise, clad in the 
semblance of their bridal trappings, jewels on their fingers, 
and wreaths of flowers on their heads, and perform a suc- 
cession of mystic dances on the highway, until the approach of 
morning drives them back into their graves. ‘Their beauty is 
so fascinating, that any one who comes within the influence 
of their attraction is forced involuntarily to join in their 
dance, and continue dancing until death ensues from ex- 
haustion. Mr. Soane has ingeniously availed himself of the 
superstition, without resorting to supernatural machinery. 
But in avoiding Scylla he has fallen into Charybdis. To 
get rid of the “ Wilis” in reality, thereby ignoring the 
legend (and the ballet), he refers their existence to a vision, 
but shows the vision without in the Jeast accounting for 
it. A dream has a cause, and the cause of her dreaming 
was everything in the case of Giselle. Her dream has 
absolutely no reason, no origin, and consequently the 
plot loses all verisimilitude. It was natural for Giselle, 
the night before her wedding, to conjure up the image 
of her lover in her sleep; but that her imagination 
should have taken such an out-of-the-way step, and call 
up before her spectral forms with which she had never 
been made acquainted, exhibits an obliquity in dramatic 
construction amounting, to say the least, to extreme 
carelessness. Had Giselle, in the scene with her father and 
cousin simply been informed of the legend of the “ Wilis,” 
and had the story exerted a certain amount of interest in 
her mind, expressed in the fewest words, previously to her 
falling asleep, sufficient insight into coming events would 
have been conveyed to the minds of the spectators, and all 
that followed have been brought within the bounds of dra- 
matic credibility. As it is, when Bertha and the Duke 
come on the scene, with Albert dressed as the Prince, those 
who are not familiar with the book are sorely puzzled with 
all that is going forward, and never imagine that it is 
Giselle’s somnolent fancies they are witnessing. It is to 
be lamented, in the case of the Night Dancers — the libretto 
of which has really something to commend it—that the 
author should have overlooked so important a point in the 
construction of his plot. As it stands now, the book is well 
nigh incomprehensible, and adds another to the long cata- 
logue of incomplete English poems written for music, of 
which Robin Hood, and one or two other librettos of worth, 
constitute the sole exceptions. 

Ruy Bras.—Mr. Howard Glover is writing an opera to 
a book founded on the subject of this celebrated drama, and 
supplied by a well-known hand. ‘The story is admirably 
suited to the purposes of the operatic stage ; and few would 
be likely to treat it more congenially than Mr. Glover. 
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MERE MUSICIANS. 


Sir,—I think it must have been through inadvertence that 
you inserted, some time ago, a paragraph from the Scotsman, 
under the above head. It is not surprising that in a country 
which never produced a real musician,—a composer—or 
even a great performer, and in which the only instrumental 
music known is a reel, strathspey, or some other con- 
temptible dance tune, and in which the only sacred music 
recognised is a dreary psalm tune, drawled out in the purita- 
nical nasal twang of a vulgar precentor, that low notions 
should prevail as to those whom Scotchmen designate as 
“mere musicians.” 

The animus of the paragraph is sufficiently evident, but 
it is very clumsily worded. Take the last member of the sen- 
tence by itself literally, and of course its truth is self-evident : 
“ A mere musician” (meaning by this a mere fiddler or bag- 
piper, I suppose), “ was never known to excel in aught but 
the gamut.” But we may make the same assertion with 
respect to the other artistic pursuits named: a “mere” painter 
excels in nothing but his palette and brush, and so forth. 
When, however, the writer states by implication that excel- 
lence in music is incompatible “ with high ability in political 
performance and the whole arrangement of human business,” 
he makes an assertion which is grossly false, and which 
proves that he is totally ignorant of the matter on which 
he rashly ventures an opinion. I might begin with King 


David, King Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, and the 
Emperor Charles V., who were all excellent musicians. 


These were not “mere musicians” it will be said: but 
the following were, and for the benefit of the paragraph- 
monger I will place after each name in what direction 
besides music each one distinguished himself: — W. 
Jackson, organist of Exeter Cathedral, author of several 
literary works, and a good landscape painter; Mar- 
cello, a member of the council of Forty, Provveditore of 
Pola, and treasurer of Brescia; Merbecke, author of the 
first concordance of the Bible; Steffani, chapel-master to 
the Elector of Hanover, maintained a high position as a 
scholar and statesman—the science of music, philosophy and 
polite letters, politics and public business were equally fa- 
miliar to his practice and expanded abilities ; Mattheson, 
organist and chapel-master of the Cathedral at Hamburgh, 
was a composer of operas and church-music, author of 
treatises on longitude, and “resident” in charge of English 
affairs in Lower Saxony ; Philidor, eminent as a composer 
of music and as a chess player; Herschel, organist, and 
subsequently a celebrated astronomer. ‘This list might be 
extended indefinitely, but I think I have, by these few ex- 
amples taken at random, shown that musical excellence is 
not only not incompatible with high ability in other respects, 
but that it is frequently associated with large attainments 
in politics, literature, art, and science. 

f I would have this Scotchman know that music is a science 
as well as an art, though practised as neither in his country ; 
and I would tell him in the words of a gentleman well quali- 
fied to speak on the subject, that— 

“ The labours of the poet, the sculptor, the painter, the architect, the 
musician, are but exemplifications of like talent, and demonstrations of 
similar intellectual power. Yet this is a truth to which many-will give 
only a partial assent. They assign a subordinate rank not only to the 
labours of a single artist, but to an entire region of art which they have 
never happened to study, and to which they are therefore unable to 
apply the test of criticism. It was said by a competent judge, that 
Purcell is as much the pride of England as Shakspeare, Milton, or 


} 








Newton. This assertion such persons would doubt, if not disbelieve ; 
they would wonder to see a musician thus associated ; but their wonder 
would cease if they were able to read and understand what he wrote, 
They would then discern the same self-sustained power, the same cre- 
ative fancy, the same bright and original thought, the same intellectual 
vigour in his productions as in those of poet or philosopher.” 

Hoping to see no more sneers about “ mere musicians,” I 
remain, sir, yours truly, 

CULVERTAIL. 
Mutton Island, Channel Chops, Nov. 5th. 


--— > 


~~ 
Che Operas. 
— + 

Her Maszsty’s Tueatre.—One line may chronicle the doings 
of the English Opera during the two weeks past. The success of 
Robin Hood continues unabated. It will take three lines, how- 
ever, to chronicle the doings of the Italian Opera in the same 
space of time, although nothing absolutely new has been adven- 
tured. The week before last Z/ Trovatore, Don Giovanni, and the 
Huguenots were given on alternate nights with Robin Hood; but 
the success of Verdi, Mozart, and Meyerbeer has in no way 
lessened the attraction of Mr. Macfarren. English dramatic music 
is at present decidedly in the ascendant. The prospects of “ Na- 
tional Opera” never looked so flourishing. The success of Robin 
Hood is a warrant for that. There is just now no hint about what 
is to succeed Mr. Macfarren’s opera. Mr. Wallace’s Amber Witch, 
we hear, is not yet ready, and should a new work be required at this 
side of Christmas, Mr. Frank Mori’s Bride of Florence has, we 
believe, the best chance. The first operatic essay of the composer 
of Fridolin, and some of the most popular songs of the day, will be 
looked forward to with interest. 


Royat Enerisu Orera.—The revival of Mr. Loder’s Night Dancers 
was a good idea, and deserved even more pains than the management 
has thought proper to bestow upon it. Its first performance on Satur- 
day night drew together an audience, among whom were remarked a 
more than ordinary number of professors and amateurs. Mr. Loder, 
however, stands high in the estimation of the musical world, and the 
Night Dancers has always been considered his best work for the theatre. 
That it can stand the test of time was satisfactorily established on the 
present occasion, when its reception was quite as warm as on that of its 
first representation at the Princess’s Theatre (Oct. 28, 1846), under the 
direction of Mr. Maddox, whose spirit and discrimination in producing 
some of the best English operas—instance, besides the one under notice, 
Mr. Balfe’s Castle of’ Aymon, and Mr. Macfarren’s Charles II.—haye, 
perhaps, hardly been requited by a fair meed of acknowledgment. Not 
only were the more directly p»pular pieces—such as the light and bril- 
liant overture (cymbals and side-drum, notwithstanding) ; the graceful 
serenade of Albert, “ Wake, my love, all life is stirring ;” the duet for 
Giselle and Albert, “He loves me—loves me not” (subject from the 
overture), so charmingly felt and exquisitely dialogued, which makes 
part of the first finale and illustrates the most poetical incident of 
Goethe’s Faust, that of Margaret testing her lover’s sincerity by the 
leaves of the divining flower ; the duet for Albert and Bertha at the 
tomb of Giselle, “ Peace to the dead,” no less expressive and melodious 
in another style ; the trio, “ The Wilis of the night,” one of the most 
fairylike passages in that scene of the second act which describes the 
moonlight revels of the night-dancers, &c.,—not only were these wel- 
comed with enthusiasm, but unfeigned approval was elicited for the 
more serious portions of the opera, to which Mr. Loder owes his repu- 
tation as a dramatic composer, and which, in a great measure, combined 
with similar exhibitions of fancy and ingenious workmanship, have 
helped to win for him a title as difficult to support as it is honour- 
able to possess—viz. that of “the English Auber.” The legend of Mary, 
“Two suitors came,” and the first song of Godfrey, “ Laugh, my girls” 
(despite the triangle), were admired as before for their piquancy ; but the 
serenade on the lake (sung behind the scenes), “ Pull, brothers, pull,” 
where the tenor solo is so pleasingly contrasted with the chorus of the 
boatmen—a piece which Auber might have signed—created a still more 
genuine musical sensation. Giselle’s lively solo, “ Wild is the spirit that 
fills me now” (again despite the triangle), a well-devised episode in the 
foregoing, and the symphony accompanying her half-whispered accents, 
as echoing in broken rhythm the last words of the serenade, the future 
Wili gradually sinks to sleep, the curtain falling as the music dies away 
revived some truly agreeable impressions, ‘This is the end of what Mr 
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Soane, author of the book, has termed “ Induction,” and which he might 
more significantly, perhaps, if less pedantically, have styled Introduction. 
The chorus of vintagers, “ Welcome, neighbours,” has lost none of its 
freshly Auberish sparkle; the scene of Giselle’s dream, one of the most 
extended and best imagined of the solo pieces, as little of its romantic 
character and felicitous orchestral colouring. The prettiness of Albert’s 
song, “I cannot flatter if I would,” an unaffected, and therefore not maudlin 
drawing-room ballad (rara avis), has in no wise faded. Better still, the 
admirable concerted piece, in which the disturbed elements of Giselle’s 
vision—that spectral “ Duke of Silesia,” his spectral daughter Bertha, and 
his imaginary head-ranger Wilfrid are first presented—including, among 
other excelleht things, Bertha’s solo, “ Our way has been both rough 
and long,” and the capitally written sestet, “ Will’t please you stay ?” 
preserves it musical and dramatic interest unimpaired. The hunts- 
men’s chorus, too, “ Here’s a health to the forester good,” if not by any 
means so stirring asthat of Weberin Der Freischutz, must still be extolled 
for its vigour. Lastly, the finale to Act I.—a concerted piece of large 
proportions and ambitious texture, which opens with a solo for Fridolin, 
the beadle,conceived in the very spirit of Auber, and accomplished with 
all the finished neatness of that consummate French musician (who 
even might not have disdained the reminiscence from Bertha’s little song 
in the Barbiere); which contains the duet already praised (“ He loves 
me—loves me not”); a bacchanalian chorus, “ Hail to our vintage 
Queen,” fully bearing out its title; a “Silesian peasamt’s dance,” and 
a “Silesian waltz,” in the way of ballet music, which, if here and there 
rather emulating the manner of Auber than strictly fashioned on the 
Silesian type (touching the precise nature of which authorities may 
differ, without mecting a tribunal competent to decide), are as lively 
and rhythmically accentuated as the most energetic dancer could wish; 
a grave and impressive chorus of r:onks, “ Holy waters o’er thee sprink- 
ling;” avaricty of ingeniousincidental music, choral, concerted, solo, orin- 
strumental, as the situation may require, and ashort “ coda” (tail-piece ?), 
full of life, in which’thesecular personages join in the monkish strain, 
doubling, as it were, the foree of the ecclesiastical four-part harmony, 
the whole constituting a scene of varied and strong excitement, though 
of unequal power, a scene in which, while the skilful arrangement of 
materials is at times more noticeable than the intrinsic worth of the 
materials themselves, the scenic “movement ” is sustained so well, that 
the attention rarely flags—this finale proved quite as attractive as for- 
merly, and was listened te from end to end with interest, the curtain de- 
scending a second time amid unanimous and’ well-merited applause. 
The last act, as when the opera first came out, was unanimously voted the 
most perfect. Nor can there, we think, be a question about its superiority. 
The opening scene at the tomb of Giselle contains the duet for Albert 
and Bertha, already lauded ; aquintet, with chorus, “ Ah, sure sweet 
maid,” which, as a clever example of vocal part-writing, may rank with 
the sestet in the preceding act; a characteristic air, with chorus, “ He 
who lingers here when the phantoms rise,” the instrumentation of which 
recalls the Witch’s song in Auber’s Gustave; and a song for Albert, 
“Wake from thy grave, Giselle,” another example of sentiment not 
overstrained and consequently sympathetic. All these were heard with 
renewed pleasure by those who remembered them, and with not less 
satisfaction by those who did not ; although—well as it was given—the 
song of Albert hardly revived the strong impression it used invariably 
to create when sung by Mr. Allen at the Princess’s Theatre. The 
“tableau” which immediately follows—that where Giselle becomes a 
Wili, and joins in the gambols of the night-dancers, where Fridolin, en- 
ticed by the charms of these seductive spirits, is lured to his destruc- 
tion; and where, just as Albert is equally on the point of being sacri- 
ficed, the day dawns, the Wilis vanish. Giselle awakes from her dream, 
and the scene slowly changing to that of her own chamber, where, 
scarcely quit of the simulacra that took so powerful a hold of her 
dormant senses, she kneels before the image of the Virgin, and utters 
her morning prayer (an “ Ave Maria,” as fresh as anything that pre- 
cedes ‘it)—is one of those lucky inspirations, marshalled into shape by 
unerring art, to which criticism has nothing to say, or which, at most, 
it must dismiss with an unqualified “ Well done!” The chorusses and 
dances of the Wilis, the air of Giselle, “ What new delightful being,” 
after her metamorphosis, “Pretty Spirits” (theme from the overture), 
Fridolin’s exhortation to his supernatural tormentors, and Giselle’s 
apostrophe to Albert at the end, are all so good, so thoroughly to the 
purpose, and knit together into so effective a whole, that to select pas- 
sages for preference would be a task alike difficult and thankless. 
From the moment the night dancers are first beheld, to the moment 
when they vanish at the approach of the morning, the music is in an 
artistic sense irreproachable as it is genial, picturesque, and charming. 
This was the general verdict long ago, and it received a triumphant 
confirmation on Saturday night. It were to be desired that the opera 
finished with the “ Ave Maria,” or, at any rate, with something more 








worthy of the rest than the tame “ bravura” (with chorus), in which the 
now happy Giselle gives vent to her emotions. 

That Mr. Loder is a disciple of Auber, it would be absurd to deny ; 
but “ tel maitre tel écolier” aptly applies in this instance. Such disciples 
are unfortunately rare. In every particular Mr. Loder worthily emu- 
lates the admirable model of his predilection. In his handling of the 
orchestra, indeed, he can scarcely be pronounced Auber’s inferior. Few 
living composers excel our countryman in this especial department. 
He knows the character and resources of every instrument, and his com- 
binations are as rich and varied as they are ingenious; with him there 
is no experiment, being as certain of the effect he intends as though the 
orchestra was but a single instrument in his hands, and on which he 
had acquired the art of performing with invariable facility. His skill is 
declared unmistakeably in the Might Dancers, and especially in the 
scene of the Wilis, the music of which would do credit to any composer. 
Not to pursue this subject, however, it is pleasant to find the eulogies 
lavished, no more recently than 1846, thoroughly borne out by the result 
of fourteen years later, when, the popular taste for what is healthy and 
good in art having made such marked progress, a musician of earnest 
purpose as well as natural aptitude must address an audience at once 
more competent to judge and difficult to please. The Might Dancers was 
accepted now as it was accepted a long time since, with the favour rarely 
bestowed-except on works of unquestionable merit. This in the case of 
Mr. Loder becomes a still greater source of satisfaction, as there is 
reason to believe that fortune has not dealt kindly by him; that for a 
very considerable period severe sickness has weighed him down, and 
wholly debarred him from the exercise of his calling ; and that he never 
at any moment stood more absolutely in need of public indulgence and 
of the kind sympathy of his professional brethren. This may be stated 
without indiscretion as without reserve, inasmuch as it has already gone 
forth to the world, and been the theme of comment in musical circles, 
The composer of Nourjahad, the work which probably first set English 
musicians thinking about attempting something more and better than, 
with rare exceptions, they had hitherto done for the theatre; the com- 
poser of the “ Sacred songs, dedicated to Sterndale Bennett ;” of those 
genuine British effusions, “ The Brave Old Oak” and “ The Old House 
at Home;” and last, not least, of the opera of the Night Dancers, the 
merits of which have been so warmly and unanimously admitted, has 
claims to consideration not to be denied by those who take delight in 
music, and acknowledge the beneficial influence of its general diffusion 
among the various classes of society. 

The book of the Night Dancers has more than once been described, 
and it is not a very grateful task to describe it. Moreover, those who 
are uninitiated, if frequenters of the opera, are surely acquainted with 
the story of Giselle, which has been exhibited in so many forms since 
Carlotta Grisi first enchanted the admirers of the ballet in that most 
graceful and poetical (Esmeralda hardly excepted) of her assumptions, 
and the main incidents of which, so far as they are connected with the 
original legend, are also those of the Wight Dancers. Enough that the 
“ Wilis” are supposed to be young affianced girls, who die on the eve of 
their appointed wedding. In the tomb they are seized with an irre- 
sistible passion for dancing, and at midnight, dressed as for the bridal, 
with jewels on their fingers and wreaths of flowers round their heads, 
perform a series of mystic saltatory evolutions until the approach of 
morning drives them back again to their graves. Although their 
features are rigid— 

“* And white with the whiteness of what is dead”— 4 


they are endowed with a supernatural beauty, so fascinating that any 
one who comes under the influence of its attraction involuntarily joins 
them in the dance, and continues dancing until killed by sheer exhaus- 
tion. The author of the book of the Night Dancers, discarding the un- 
earthly machinery, treats the incident of the Wilis as a dream. Giselle, 
about to be married to Albert, her fancy excited by these wild and 
romantic stories, imagines in her sleep a succession of events that in the 
sequel bring herself to the condition of a Wili, and her lover to that of 
one of her victims. She awakes, however, and “there’s an end.” The 
incidents of the dream are obscurely shadowed forth, and the “ pour- 
quoi ” of one or two of the situations hard to explain; but they have 
inspired music which will in all probability preserve them from oblivion, 
and on that account may lay claim to a certain amount of respect. The 
“comic” business, however might advantageously be curtailed even 
now—especially the humours of the beadle Fridolin, with his “ Pontifi- 
calibus,” his “ coram populo,” his “ proofs logistic and syllogistic ”— 
which, logically (logistically?) or syllogistically, can be shown to be 
by no means as racy as that of Mr. Bumble. 


A few words about the performance and we have done. The instru- 


mental and choral music of Mr. Loder is well calculated to exhibit the 
universally recognised talent of the Covent Garden performers; never- 
theless, the execution left something to desire, which no one knows 
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better than Mr. Alfred Mellon, while no one is better able to ensure the 
requisite efficiency. Indeed, at intervals the effect was rather that of a 
“dress rehearsal” than of a public representation, Mad. Palmieri, to 
whom was allotted the trying part of Giselle, was evidently indisposed, 
and this prevented her from doing cither herself or the composer justice. 
Occasionally—as in the duet with Albert, “ He loves me—loves me not,” 
and in one or two other places—she sang extremely well, charmingly in 
short. She must endeavour, nevertheless, to make the living Giselle a 
little more sprightly than the phantom “ Wili,” or she may as well be a 
ghost from the first scene to the last, ‘The little part of Mary was 
prettily looked, prettily acted, and very prettily sung by the clever and 
always progressing Miss Thirlwall, who should become the “ very pearl” 
of vocal soubrettes. Miss Leffler, too, was all that could be wished as 
Bertha; while the three principal Wilis found careful representatives in 
Misses Albertazzi, Leng, and Mary Huddart, the first-named demand- 
ing a word of praise apart. The trio in the last act was one of the best 
executed of the concerted pieces, and created a lively impression on the 
audience; but the reception was by no means as satisfactory as the first 
attempt. The men’s characters were thus distributed:—Albert, Mr. 
Haigh; Godfrey, Mr. T. Distin; Duke, Mr. G. Kelly; Fridolin, Mr. 
Corri; Wilfrid, Mr. Lyall. Mr. Corri is clever, painstaking, and am- 
bitious of applause (of which, by the way, he obtained a volley, in the 
scene where the Wilis compel the beadle to dance); but, his humour 
not being spontaneous, he should be careful not to overact his part. 
With such an ungrateful voice as he possesses he gets wonderfully well 
through the music, which, nevertheless, he is not obliged to sing cter- 
nally “staccato.” Mr. Haigh has advanced another step. About the 
agreeable quality of this gentleman’s voice it is unnecessary to repeat 
what was said a short time since; but we have much pleasure in record- 
ing that he is acquiring a command over it which he never boasted, or 
at least never evinced till recently. The music of Albert lies somewhat 
high (it was written for Mr. Allen); and this, if we remember rightly, 
necessitated the transposition of one of the songs. It is melodious, 
however, in almost every instance; and Mr. Haigh gave frequent evi- 
dence of an expression at once graceful and’ subdued, of a feeling for 
well-balanced phrasing, which is indispensable to perfect vocalisation, 
and of other good qualities that warrant us in hoping that, adopting 
“Excelsior” for his motto, he may continue to progress, That he 
stands well in the graces of the public was shown by the warm mani- 
festations of approval he continually elicited. 

In repeating that the opera was favourably received from first to last, 
we may add that among the incidents subsequent to the fall of the cur- 
tain was the appearance before the footlights of Mr. Loder, who, in 
obedience to a loud and unanimous summons, was led forward by Mr. 
Harrison, the manager. The Might Dancers has been given every 
evening during the week. The houses have been generally good; but 
the best was on Thursday, when the performance was for the benefit of 
Mr. Loder. 


Che Theatres. 


—4—— 


Drury Lanxe.—On Monday, a new drama by Mr. Watts 
Phillips, entitled A Story of the’45, was brought out under cir- 
cumstances more than ordinarily advantageous, Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, the lessee of the Adelphi, intrusting the fortunes of his 
own house to the still potent attraction of the Colleen Bawn, in 
which he does not play, had come over to “ Old Drury” to sustain 
the principal character, and had brought Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. 
Paul Bedford, and Miss Henrietta Sims in his train, so that there 
was the remarkable phenomenon of a Drury-lane piece acted 
almost by an Adelphi company. The heartiness with which the 
new comers were welcomed easily expanded into a disposition to 
hear the drama with marked favour, and the author was still 
further assisted by some of those scenic effects which are especially 
adapted to a large stage. A view of the Thames by moonlight, 
with a remarkably clever imitation of swiftly flying clouds, caused 
a well-merited cry for “ Beverley,” to which the inimitable scene- 
painter replied by a prompt appearance in front of his work. 
Hogarth’s two pictures, the ‘‘ March to Finchley,” and ‘ England,” 
reproduced in living tableaux, had, moreover, a lively and exhila- 
rating effect. The hero of the piece is Sir Andrew Silverton (Mr. 
Webster), a gentleman who during the period of his youth has been 
engaged in some of the earlier Jacobite plots, but who in the ’45 
has sufficiently reformed his politics to become a secret agent in the 
employ of the Government, Against Sir William Ashford (Mr. 








Spencer), a Jacobite gentleman, he harbours a deep resentment 
on account of certain wrongs committed long before the com- 
mencement of the drama, but he smothers his hatred, under a 
show of sincere friendship, wearing the mask of a laughing phi- 
losopher, while he is searching for proofs that may bring Sir 
William to the scaffold, his accomplice in the dishonourable work 
being Enoch Flicker (Mr. Toole), Sir William’s steward, an agent 
like himself in the service of Walpole. One night, however, Isabel 
Ashford (Miss H. Sims), observing the entrance of an intruder 
into her father’s garden, ascends the pedestal once occupied by a 
statue, and sees a man in a mask enter the house. Cyril Silverton 
(Mr. M‘Lein), to whom she is secretly married, she despatches to 
stop the stranger’s progress, and the young gentleman is greatly 
shocked to discover his own father in the capacity of a spy. On 
the following day an explanation takes place between Sir Andrew 
Silverton and his son, the former justifying at great length his 
hatred against Ashford, the latter confessing the secret of his 
marriage, and imploring his father to abandon his vindictive in- 
tentions, ‘Touched by the situation of his son, Sir Andrew 
resolves not only to refrain from the persecution of Ashford, but 
also to rescue him from the clutches of Flicker, who has pilfered 
from his bureau a most compromising decument. To effect this 
deliverance another personage is required, one Evan M‘Ian (Mr. 
Belford), a Highlander, who resides in London, partly because 
he is enamoured of Jessie M‘Leod (Miss Clyde), daughter of a 
wealthy cutler, partly because he desires to be revenged on an 
unknown individual who brought his father to the Grassmarket at 
Edinburgh. Evan in a jealous fit has contrived apparently to kill 
a gallant captain, who is his rival with Jessie, and though the 
seeming death was the result of a fair combat, there is no one to 
prove that it was anything but an assassination, except Sir Andrew, 
who witnessed the encounter, and has concealed Evan in his own 
house. Flicker, who also hopes to marry Jessie, and consequently 
to hang Evan, trusts that his friend Sir Andrew will not raise any 
inconvenient obstacle, and as it is he, moreover, who caused the 
death of Evan’s father, the wild Highlander has a double reason 
for exterminating him, and listens with pleasure to Sir Andrew’s 
proposal to place him where he can without difficulty send a bullet 
through his enemy’s head. By a little mistake Sir Andrew is shot 
himself instead of Flicker, but does not die till he has burnt the 
document that imperils Sir William Ashford, and has heard a 
second report from Evan’s musket, which assures him that Flicker 
isno more. As for the murdered captain, he is revivified in time 
to marry Jessie. 

Considered as a drama, without the accessories incident to its 
roduction at Drury Lane, this is by no means one of Mr. Phillips’s 
est works. There are two scenes which become powerful through 

the fine acting of Mr. Webster, and Mr. Toole was, perhaps, never 
seen to such advantage as when he depicts the frantic rage of 
Flicker on perceiving the failure of his plans. But there is no 
character on which the interest of an audience can be concentrated, 
the striking situations are few and far between, and the action is 
constantly retarded by dialogue, which, evidently written with 
care, does not tell much with the general public. We are not 
sure that the pleasantest part of the work is not that in which the 
age a {figure is a melodious recruiting sergeant, played by 
fr, Paul Bedford, and the stage is enlivened by the squabbles 
between a Jacobite and a Hanoverian ballad-singer, respectively 
sustained by Miss Thirlwall and Miss Howard. In connection 
with these pereseage who are wholly independent of the plot, 
occur the Hogarthian pictures, and the old-fashioned tunes judi- 
ciously selected by Mr. Tully; and it is more as the illustration of 
a period than as an interesting drama that the piece appeals to the 
public. ‘The applause at the conclusion was unanimous. 


Lyceum.—An original drama was produced at this theatre on 
Monday evening with remarkable success. It is entitled, Adri- 
enne; or, The Secret of a Life. The plot may be thus curso- 
rily described. A rich French heiress (Adrienne) is staying at 
Rome, and is the object of the attentions of a young artist (Se 
vignié), who is painting her portrait, and of a nondescript villain 
(De Grassac), who peremptorily demands her hand on the strength 
of a secret which he threatens to disclose, should she refuse him. 
A duel takes place between Savignié and De Grassac, in conse- 
quence of the free use made of the heroine’s name by the latter 
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person, his motive for speaking slightingly of the lady he expects 
to marry being, however, unexplained. At the conclusion of the 
duel, when the villain is seriously wounded, Adrienne appears on 
the scene, invited thither by her heartless admirer to decide her 
matrimonial fate. Observing her indecision, he is about to divulge 
the terrible secret to the ears of the heroic Savignié, whom 
Adrienne loves, when he is arrested~in the fatal words by the 
unhappy heroine declaring herself his affianced wife. Thus the 
first act ends with the preservation of Adrienne’s secret at the 
sacrifice of her heart. 

In the next act the wounded man is being unwillingly but 
dutifully nursed by his betrothed in a “lonely chateau in France.” 
Six months have elapsed since the duel, but De Grassac becomes 
worse every day. Aggravated by his prolonged sufferings, he 
suspects foul play, and despatches a bottle of his lotion for the 
examination of an eminent physician at a distance. A letter from 
this doctor, informing the patient that his lotion is an irritant 
poison, arrives just in time for the invalid to announce the startling 
fact to his servants, and to accuse Adrienne of his murder, before 
his death takes place, at the end of the second act. 

In the third act the scene is in the mountains. ‘The heroic 
artist Savignié, who, embittered at the loss of Adrienne, had en- 
listed as a soldier, now appears as a rapidly-advanced colonel at 
the head of his troops. Among his most painful duties is the order 
he receives to arrest the beautiful Adrienne, who had fled to the 
hills from the charge of poisoning De Grassac. The heroic officer, 
however, declines to perform his duty, and bids the lady fly. This 
she refuses to do, and is about to throw herself from a precipice, 
rather than involve the devoted colonel in a breach of duty, when 
there appears on the heights a faithful mulatto servant, belonging 
to Adrienne. He declares himself the murderer of De Grassac, 
and immediately afterwards springs into the chasm _ beneath. 
Adrienne is now free from the suspicion of murder, and is likewise 
relieved of the secret which had embittered her life, it having been 
just oppure cleared up by a captive brigand. Always be- 
lieving herself to be the natural daughter of her mother through 
a fulse marriage, she now learns that her mother had been acci- 
dentally married in a legitimate manner, and her honour was 
thereby saved. Every objection to the marriage of Adrienne and 
Savignié being now removed, the curtain descends, as the colonel 
observes in Behalf of the poor mulatto, who had sacrificed 
himself for his mistress, that “ according to the amount of 
the temptation, so is the measure of the punishment which 
Heaven awards the guilty.” Several minor characters are in- 
troduced in the piece with excellent effect, The great merit 
of the drama is that the interest never fails, but increases with 
every scene. It is excellently written, being throughout pointed, 
amusing, and epigrammatic. The leading parts were admirably 
sa by Mad. Celeste, Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Neville, and Mr. George 

ining. At the end of every act the performers were recalled, 
and at the conclusion of the piece, the author, Mr. Leslie, was 
received with great enthusiasm, the manager having previously 
announced Adrienne as his first production. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Tue third season was inaugurated on Monday night most pro- 
pitiously. The programme was agreeable and interesting from 
end to end, the performers, all of the first class, playing and sing- 
ing their very best, and the audience that crowded St. James’s 
Hall as able to appreciate as eager to applaud. Three great 
composers, who, though they have fulfilled very different missions 
in art, have each in a remarkable degree contributed to 
its progress, and, moreover, possess a something (almost, it may 
be, undefinable) in common — Spohr, Dussek, and Weber— 
were drawn upon for the selection, vocal and instrumental ; and 
certainly, belonging as they all do, more or less, to the “ roman- 
tic” (in the deep-felt, earnest signification of the term) and, at | 
intervals, guasi-“ melancholy ” school, their united efforts resulted | 
in as cheerful and brilliant a musical entertainment as, perhaps, | 
was ever provided. Here and there a bit of “sentiment,” it is | 
true, peeped out; but it came like a stray sunbeam on a bracing | 
winter-day, and the contrast only helped to endow the predomi- 
nating vigour of the rest with the additional life and charm. We | 
subjoin the programme : — : | 








PART I. 
Quartet, in G minor (strings) . 7 . Spohr. 
Song, “ Rose softly blooming” (Azore e Zemira) . Spohr. 
Canzonet, “Namethe gladday” . . . «. Dussek. 


Sonata, in C major, Op. 24, Pianoforte solus . Weber. § 
Sonata, in B flat, Op. 69 (pianoforte and violin) . Dussek. 
Song, “ Restore those visions bright.” - . Spohr. 
Song, “ Glécklein im Thale” (Euryanthe) . Weber, 
Quartet, in B flat (pianoforte and strings) 7 - Weber. 


Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 


Spohr’s quartet is one of the most immaculate productions of 
his early period, when, not yet absolutely “ Spohr,” but an ardent 
disciple of Mozart, he wrote with scarcely less consummate 
mastery and all but the inspired simplicity of that truly greatest 
of “absolute musicians”—to employ one of the happiest expres- 
sions of Herr Wagner, in a sense diametrically opposed to that 
which, in all probability (arguing from the context), Herr Wag- 
ner intended. The quartet in G minor is a work of genius beyond 
contradiction ; and its spontaneous character, accompanied through- 
out by refined and exquisite beauty of ideas, is apt to cause regret 
that its composer should ever have branched out into the more 
individual but less amiable and engaging train of thought that led 
to those elaborate works with which his name has been almost 
exclusively associated. Spohr was not a commanding “self- 
luminous” intellect like Beethoven and Mendelssohn. He could 
doubtless think differently from other men, his predecessors_and 
contemporaries ; but it is a question whether, if, as he was well 
able to do, he had continued developing the idea of Mozart—as 
certain painters develope the idea of greater inventors, not 
greater artists, than themselves, instead of, like Beethoven, ad- 
dressing the world in a language exclusively his own, he would 
not have produced more hsting works and entitled himself to 
more universal sympathy. Why, in order to win consideration, 
every musician, any more than every painter, should be expected 
to be “original,” it would be difficult to explain. The air from 
Azor e Zemiru, an opera produced not very many years after the 
quartet, again breathes the spirit of Mozart. It is evidently (and 
closely) modelled on “Voi che sapete ;” and yet (higher praise could 
not be accorded) it may be placed side by side with that incom- 
parable piece, and lose but little in comparison. The chamber- 
song in Part II. is one of the commonplaces of which Spohr was 
more frequently guilty than other decidedly great masters. 
“ Homerus dormitat” sometimes ; Spohr very often ; Weber never. 
But, though Weber never sleeps, his wakefulness is not seldom the 
result of an over-feverish temperament. Witness, for instance, 
many passages—lengthened drawn-out passages—in the at times 
magnificent sonata, Op. 24, which, if all were as good as the last 
movement, would be a masterpiece. Nevertheless, the most unsatis- 
factory parts of this ei composition possess a certain degree 
of interest. The leading thoughts are invariably fresh and vigor- 
ous, although the working out is occasionally diffuse and rambling. 
There is strength if not direction, as with a giant stumbling in the 
dark; and every false step leaves the impression of misapplied 
power, rather than of laborious incapacity. The vocal specimen 
of Weber conveys a sufficiently vivid notion of that cherished 
work upon which Robert Schumann affirmed he had “ wasted his 
heart’s blood,” and of which Beethoven said, when Weber, stung 
by the cold reception it had met with, entreated the great “ tone- 
poet” to retouch it—‘ The thing is good, leave it ulone”—the 
opera of Euryanthe. Strange to say (why strange ?), the honours 
of this excellent concert fell to the least known master of the 
three — at any rate least known to the majority of modern 
amateurs. Dussek, both in the vocal and instrumental con- 
test, carried off the palm. The thoroughly enchanting sonata 
for pianoforte and violin—enchanting from its grace, its spon- 
taneity, and its genuine unaffected individuality — created 
nothing short of a “furore;” and the audience, setting at 
defiance a rule, the habitual infringement of which cannot 
prove otherwise than detrimental to such performances as these, 
insisted upon a repetition of the final rondo. The extraordinary 
success achieved by this sonata (in B flat), which has been several 
times played, should encourage the directors of the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts—who, by the way, at the eleventh hour, has publicly 
announced his name (Mr. 8. Arthur Chappell)—to introduce its 
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equally charming companion in G major, belonging to the same 
collection (Op. 69). The vocal “hit” of Dussek was achieved 
by acanzonet of exquisite loveliness—“ Name the glad day, dear” 
—one of aset of six, which, though unknown to the present gene- 
ration, are as worthy of being known as the most beautiful of 
Haydn. The revival of the compositions of so genial a master has 
been one of the distinguishing features of the concerts at St. 
James’s Hall, where Dussek has created almost as much enthu- 
siasm as Beethoven himself. Monday night brought such a 
triumph for the Bohemian musician, as would have delighted the 
ill-fated Prince Ferdinand of Prussia himself, who loved Dussek, 
his pianoforte playing, and his music almost as much as he hated 
the French nation, its government and its politics. 

The vecal performers were Miss Augusta Thomson, who gave 
Spohr’s songs, especially the one from Azor and Zemira, very 
sweetly, and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, whose singing in 
the canzonet of Dussek, was worthy of the music, which is as much 
as to say absolute perfection. She was unanimously recalled ; but, 
faithful to the good example she has lately followed at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and which Mr. Sims Reeves,—who has 
been compelled to sing three pieces out of four twice over 
(oceasionally thrice) for the last ten years, has courageously 
and discreetly (as much to the advantage of the audience as of 
himself) initiated—declined to accept the “encore.” The execu- 
tants in the quartet were Herr Becker, one of the great favourites 
of last season, who now showed himself as much at home with 
Spohr, Dussek, and Weber, as he had already done with Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn; Herr Ries, who has ably sustained 
the second violin since the institution of the Monday Popular 
Concerts ; M. Schreurs, the most expert player on the viola whom 
the Continent has sent us; and Signor Piatti, the violoncellist 
without a rival, who has succeeded to the throne of Lindley, and 
occupies it with even greater distinction than his renowned prede- 
cessor. The pianist was M. Charles Hallé, one of the most expert, 
erudite, and accomplished of classical performers. This gentleman 
never played more admirably than in the scherzo and finale of 
Weber’s sonata, at the end of which, as at the conclusion of Dus- 
sek’s sonata (with Herr Becker), he was unanimously recalled to 
the platform. Mr. Benedict, the prince of accompanists, occupied 
his accustomed post, alike to the satisfaction of the singers and the 
audience. 

At the next performance (Nov. 19) the instrumental pieces, in- 
cluding a quartet and pianoforte sonata never yet given at these 
concerts, will be selected from the works of Mozart. 


—_————<S 
Provincial. 
-_——~- — 

Worcester.—Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul gave one of their 
entertainments at the Music Hall, on Wednesday evening. As 
mimics, Mr. and Mrs. Paul are certainly clever, and their imper- 
sonations of the varied characters named in the programme se- 
cured the applause of a more than usually crowded house. The 
entertainment embodied, besides illustrations of character, English, 
Scotch, and Irish ballads, operatic selections, whims and oddities, 
and some well-selected music, so that there was a succession of 
novelties of a choice and amusing character. Mrs. Paul’s portrai- 
ture of our great tenor, Sims Reeves, was to the letter, and her 
“make” up excellent. For this, she was rewarded with a hearty 
encore. Several of the songs were redemanded, and altogether 
the entertainment was very successful.—Benowe’s Journal. — 


Dusirn.— Mad. Clara Novello has taken her last farewell of the 
Dublin public. On Wednesday, the 7th inst., she sang at the 
Philharmonic Society, and on Thursday at the Ancient Concerts. 
Mad. Novello, in her farewell tour, continues to adhere to the 
same programme nearly, wisely, perhaps, since it comprises all her 
best pieces in various styles. ‘The selections from the Messiah and 
Creation display her talents in the sacred school; the aria “Com 
¢ bello,” and air ‘Robert, toi que j’aime!” exhibit her powers 
in the Italian and French school; while the English ballad, 
“The beating of my own heart,” and the Scotch Jacobite song, 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie,” are specimens of her simple and ex- 
pressive manner, How finely she sings all we are invariably 





reminded whenever we read of the lady’s doings. Of Mad. 
Novello’s last two appearances, and of the concerts at which she 
bade her final adieus, the Evening Mail thus speaks :— 


“The concerts of the above societies, which took place on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings last, were of more than ordinary interest, as they 
formed a portion of Mad. Clara Novello’s farewell performances—by far 
the most important portion, as the three concerts subsequently given in the 
Rotunda, being without an orchestra, did not approach themin magnitude, 
It was lucky for the musical public in Dublin that Mad.Novello came 
just at the opening of the seasons of the two societies we have mentioned, 
as it gave an opportunity of hearing the gifted lady both in secular and 
sacred song, with an assurance that the best and most effective selections 
would be made for the occasion. The programme of the Philharmonic 
contained some pieces which, independent of all extraneous aid, should 
have been sufficient to attract and delight an audience; while that of the 
Antient’s comprised a selection of—can we say the best, where all are 
so exquisite—of the most attractive and best known solos and chorusses 
from the Messiah and Creation. Heré was a selection of which Mad. 
Novello might herself feel proud. The two concerts were musical en- 
tertainments so excellent and so well contrasted that they were not only 
calculated to gratify but convey instruction. From the instrumental 
music given at the Philharmonic, we may mention Haydn’s symphony, 
No. 7, a work of great beauty, full of melody, abounding with delicate 
and elegant figures of instrumentation, and rising to climax by the most 
legitimate artistic expedients, In fact the work of a man who was born 
a musician, and who could no more help giving forth music, beautiful 
and harmonious, than the flowers could refrain from putting forth their 
blossoms to the returning spring, This symphony was so well and 
intelligibly played as to make us hope more of Hadyn’s works will be 
revived during this season, as no other compositions are so well fitted to 
generate a love for instrumental music, Beethoven’s fine and vigorous 
overture, Corialan, was likewise boldly rendered, and Weber's Abon 
Hassan played the company out, as organists say. We must mention, 
in terms of no common praise, some charming part-singing by the mem- 
bers of the “English Glee and Madrigal Union.” Horsley’s “ When 
the wind blows in the sweet rose tree,” was sung with special charm, 
and unanimously redemanded. Spofforth’s “‘ Marked you her eye” 
—though the duet commencing is tedious— was likewise sung with much 
elegance; and Bishop’s lovely quintett, “Blow gentle gales,” went with 
rare felicity. We could not help thinking how far superior these 
vocal part-pieces by our English worthies are to the German 
quartetts which have been so much the vogue amongst our Dublin ama- 
teurs of late years. But then the English glees require good voices, and 
the cultivation of the vocal art to express them, while the German part- 
songs, mostly written for students, demand little voice and less art to 
vociferate them, coarse loudness being one of their essentials, Genuine 
singers the English glee possessed, in Messrs, Baxter, Lawler, Cummings 
and Land. Mad. Novello’s singing on Wednesday evening was distin- 
guished by all that purity of tone and grace of utterance which have 
characterised this gifted artist for many years back. She sang, “ Robert, 
toi que j’aime!” “Com é bello,” and “The beating of my own heart,” 
and to an encore of the latter, “ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” We lament 
she was not accompanied in the two first arias by the orchestra, as much 
of the effect was lost by a mere pianoforte accompaniment. We under- 
stand this was in accordance with Mad. Novello’s desire ; nevertheless, 
the committee should not have complied, more particularly as there were 
present an efficient band and competent conductor. Herr Molique played 
a romance, by Lafont, on the violin; Mlle. Anna Molique two pi... 
forte solos, 

The selection at the Ancient Concerts was made from the Messiah and 
Creation. “The Pastoral Symphony” opened the performance, followed 
by “There were Shepherds,” beautifully declaimed by Mad. Novello. 
This lady also sang “Come unto Him, all ye that labour,” and “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” in the portions from the Messiah; and 
in those from the Creation—*“the Marvellous Work” and“ With 
verdure clad.” These pieces were rendered with a felicity precious with 
devotional feeling, and adorned with artistic expression of the highest 
order, while the voice, the gift of nature, for pure deliciousness of tone 
and sympathy with the phrases uttered, has never been equalled, In- 
deed, we do not hope to hear such an exponent of sacred song again, 
and the retirement of Mad. Novello in the prime of her powers will 
cause a blank not easily to be filled up at all the future great musical 
gatherings in England. Miss Eyles sang “He was despised” expres- 
sively. “Thy rebuke” and “ Behold and see,” as rendered by Mr. Cum- 
mings, were not happy vocal displays, evincing a want of both culti- 
vation of voice and manner. He gave “Now vanish before the holy 
beams ” with rather more fervour ; yet it would be advisable for him to 
keep solely to part-singing, in which he is very efficient, at least for the 
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present. Mr. Lawler sang “Why do the nations,” and “Rolling in 
foaming billows,” skilfully, and with a tone and power that will ulti- 
mately make him a valuable addition to our oratorio singers. . The 
chorusses were throughout admirable, well balanced, brightly in tune, 
and sonorous, and the band was careful, clear, and without weakness. 
It is a matter of congratulation to both societies that the English artists 
who gave their services at the two concerts, will carry away favourable 
impressions of our Dublin chorus and orchestra, and it is really a matter 
of surprise to us how they could be brought together with so much effli- 
ciency at the commencement of the Dublin season. This gives us hope, 
nay assurance, of progress during the remainder of the season. On the 
whole, the two performances were most creditable. The “ Philhar- 
monic” was under the direction of Mr. Bussell, and “The Ancients” 
conducted by Mr. Joseph Robinson. 


Corx.—At the farewell performance of Mad. Rudersdorff’s Opera 
Company, the selection consisted of the last act of Sonnambula, the 
fourth act of Trovatore, and the Singing Lesson in the Daughter 
of the Regiment, concluding witha farce. The portion of Trovatore 
which was performed presented a feature which was looked for 
with much interest, as it had been generally rumoured that our 
talented fellow-citizen Mr. Topham was to sing behind the 
scenes in the celebrated Miserere scene. Nothing could exceed 
the rapturous applause with which both Mad. Rudersdorff and 
Mr. Topham were received, both being called before the curtain, 
when they were greeted with loud plaudits from boxes, pit, and 

allery—all of which were densely crowded. The singing of Mad. 
Rudersdorff, especially in the scene from the Daughter of the 
Regiment, was such as to create rather imperative demands for an 
encore, with which she obligingly complied by singing three songs 
additional to those in the opera. At the conclusion of the per- 
formance she was called before the curtain, when she came forward 
to the front of the stage, and warmly thanking the public of Cork 
for their kind reception of her, stated that the Company intended 
again visiting the city on the approach of Christmas, when she 
hoped she would receive a Cead Mille Failthe. The announce- 
ment was received with loud and continued cheering.—Cork 
Advertiser. 

—=>»- <=> 


An Enouisn Composer on THE Contrnent.—Mr. Ferdinand 
Quentin Duliken (son of the late Mad. Duliken), at present re- 
siding in Warsaw, is writing two operas which he intends bringing 
out upon the London stage. ‘They will be entitled Waverley 
and A Game of Chess; the latter being a comic opera in one 
act.— Communicated. | 











FERRARIS WORK 
THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


Price 8s. 


MAY BE HAD AT HIS RESIDENCE, 


DEVONSHIRE LODGE, PORTLAND ROAD, PORTLAND PLACE, 
And at all the Principal Music Sellers. 


“ Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Datly News. 

** There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications of a 
similar kind.” Atheneum. ; 

Here is a really sensible work.” —Musical World. 





USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 

ALMANACK FOR 1861 will be issued early in December, Price 1s. 6d. ; 

per post, ls. 8d. Advertisements, Lists of Music, Names and Addresses of Professors 

and the Trade must be sent in before the 12th November, to Rudall, Rose, Carte & 
Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


O ORGANISTS. — GEORGE LAE’S Christmas 


Hymn, “ Hark! the herald angels sing,” a simple setting, published in short 
score, may be had of the composer (Shirley House), Sydenham, b losing 6 postage 
stamps. 


O AMATEUR VOCALISTS.— Wanted some FIRST 
TREBLE and FIRST TENOR VOICES in a SELECT MADRIGAL now 
forming. Perfect sight-reading not so much an object as the possession of a good 
voice. No fee or oumgorietion required, but each applicant will have to undergo a 
vocal examination. The Rehearsals of the Choir will take place on Monday Evenings 
from 8 to 10, in the vicinity of Regent Street. Ladies and gentlemen unconnected 
with any similar societies will have the preference.—Apply by letter, addressed to 
O. O., Addison, Hollier & Lucas, 210 Regent Street, W.. 











NEW PIANO MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 





PIANO SOLO. s. d. 
Brissac, JuLes ee  “ The harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls... «we 3 0 
ExGMann, A. eee ** Rondo appassionato” (dedicated to Mad. Davison) 40 
ose “ Réminiscences d’Obéron” ,,, aa ail és 3 0 
Fieip, Joun as Six Nocturnes (edited by F. Liszt) ... «. each 20 
Ganz, WILHELM = ws ~=—S“* Santa Lucia” (a brilliant transcription) ..  .. 3 0 
Kon7sk1, A. DE pre “ Aux armes!” caprice heroique .., ose eco 5 0 
LiwEL, BLANCHE es “ Valse de Salon” oo 80 aes a ee ae | 
Liszt, Franz ese March from Wagner’s Tannhauser ... Te 2 | 
Mauss, THeopor .. ‘ Prometheus.” Galop brillant ore oe we 40 
Mozart, W. A. a“ Romance in A flat ose ove one ove oe 20 
Rovsier, Henrt eve “ La vallée des roses.” Mazurka de’Salon... oa 3 6 
” ws“ Josephine ” age Gh Gh wa «5 8¢ 
RUBINSTEIN, A. ies Barcarolle in F minor ... ose eco we oo 26 
Scntogsser, A. ee  “* Vedraicarino” (Don Juan) 1. 0 = assess 
a ws “ Batti, batti” (ditto) .. we es eo 3 O 
6 pe “ The mermaid’s song ” (Haydn) “= oe «ns 3 0 
Scuvusert, F. ia Impromptu in E flat, Op. 90, No.2 ... ove eco 40 
pa ove Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3 (played by Mr. 
Charles Hallé) a a es ee 2 
SELLE, W. C. ia © Marche Triomphale” ... pe eee eve ee 3 0 
Sitas, E. Pm Romance, Op. 48 ... oe <o wh es ud, 2,6 
a one Impromptu a la Mazurka, Op.50 se = axe wes CO 
= co, Terentia, Gn. Gu. ac se iat aw wa 4 6 
PIANO DUET. 
Brissac, JuLES os Rigoletto (transcription of the Quartett) ... eee 40 
LEFEBURE-WELY «se |“ Hommage 4 sa Majesté Napoléon III.” caprice 
militaire = - eee eee ove eve ese eco 6 0 
os iis “* Le retour de l’armée.” Marchetriomphale .. 6 0 
Scnogsser, A. e«. “Don Juan.” Grand Duo sur l’opéra de Mozart... 6 0 
Waener, R. ose March from Tannhiuser, arranged by T. Mauss .., 5 0 





AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 


FOREIGN PRINTED MUSIC, 


IMPORTED FROM GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ITALY 
DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS, 


Including many Works out of Print and the Plates of which have been 
destroyed, 
TO BE SOLD AT 
ONE FOURTH OF THE MARKED PRICES AFFIXED, 


BY 


MESSRS. BOOSEY & SONS, 
28 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


In consequence of their pee cene: | the Sale of Miscellaneous Foreign Printed 
Music and requiring the Room for other purposes ; 


RCHESTRE SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, 
DANCES, &c., &c. 
MILITARY and BRASS BAND MUSIC. 
VIOLIN CONCERTOS—Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, and 


‘olos. 

VIOLONCELLO and TENOR MUSIC for ditto, ditto. 

FLUTE MUSIC—Concertos, Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, &c., &c. 
CLARIONET, HAUTBOY, HORN, and BASSOON MUSIC, from Concertos 


to Solos. 

HARP and GUITAR MUSIC, of all kinds. 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, from Concertos to Solos, including an extensive assort- 
ment of Music for Four Hands. 

VOCAL MUSIC in Score, Oratorios, Operas, &c., &c. 
Ditto, ditto, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
THEORY and HISTORY of MUSIC. 
Early applications are recommended as of many of the Works only one or two Copies 
are left, and the whole Collection must be cleared off in the course of a short time. 
Hours of Sale from 10 to 4, 





NOTICE. 
OOSEY & SONS’ New and complete edition of 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, in 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each, with Life and Portrait 
of Beethoven, will be ready for delivery early next week. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF 
HOPIN’S MAZURKAS.— Edited by J. W. Davison. 


In one volume, music size, beautifully engraved and printed, price 8s., or 
superbly bound price 10s. 6d. 
The MAZUR AS of CHOPIN for PIANOFORTE complete, with biographical 
and critical introduction, by J. W. Davison ; and portrait of Chopin by Lynch.§, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 
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EVANS’S 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


The Cottage Harmonium, at Six Guineas 


Has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft agreeable quality of tone, suitable for a cottage or a small sitting-room. 











The Ten-Guinea Harmonium 


In a handsome Oak Case, possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone which characterises all EVANS'S Instruments. 





a e e 
The Nineteen-Guinea, or Three-Stop Harmonium 
With Unison Trebles, and Bourdon in the Bass, is a powerful instrument, and designed expressly for leading Public Worship. 


The Twelve-Stop Harmonium, price 36 Guineas 


Is a brilliant and powerful instrument, suitable either for a church or drawing-room. 








The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 
at 68 Guineas 


Is in a very handsome Rosewood Case, has two rows of keys, and five and a half octaves of vibrators. This is acknowledged by the 
profession and press to be the most perfect Harmonium, without pedals, that has yet been produced. 





The Organist’s or Pedal Harmonium, at Forty- 
Seven Guineas 


Ts in an American walnut case, has Ten Stops and Two Octaves, and a Third of Pedals, with independent reeds, 





The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS AND PEDAIS, 


In Oak Case, and Eighteen Stops, price 180 Guineas, possesses the attributes of an Organ, and is the most complete 
Harmonium that has yet been constructed. 


* 





An Mlustrated Catalogue of EVANS’ English Harmoniums, with One and Two Rows of Keys, with or without the 
Percussion Action, and with Pedals, at prices ranging from 6 to 140 Guineas, is now ready, 
and may be had upon application to the Manufacturers, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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